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The folowing article presents one side of a~ 


much-debated subject. As the article im- 
plies, the other side has eloquent exponents. 


By CARSON C. HATHAWAY 


“YOU have the ballot,”’ said mere man, 
back in 1920. ‘* Now what? ’’ Three 


years have passed. The net results 

of suffrage are three or four -Con- 
gresswomen, most of them recalled 

after a single term; one Senator who held 
office for a day, and Mrs. Belmont, the 
goin Century Amazon, whose slogan 
*“ Down With the Men."" To quote her: 


« Henceforth the women are to be dic- 
tators. The-end of the dictatorship by 
men is'in sight. The day_is not far off 
when the Woman's Party, of which I am 
President, will be strong enough to impose 
any measure it may choose. Men must 
cease to dictate everywhere, in the judi- 
ciary, in the Senate and even in the 
White House. ; 


That sounds like either Armageddon or 
Waterloo. But pause a moment. Cali his- 
tory to the witness chair. But first try 
this ¢xperiment: Take a sheet of. paper. 
large and white. Draw a line through the 
‘middie from top to bottom. Quaker. meeting 
fashion, list all the distinguished American 
men you can think of in five minutes on thé 
left-hand side. 


cators, inventors, artists, . philanthropists. 


Include the statesmen, edu- ° 


, 


(Copyright, 1923, by The New York Times Company.) 


THE AMAZONIAN REVIVAL 


Names of Great Men Stilt Remind Us How Few Weines ‘Grace the Hall of Fame 


“The end of the dictatorship by men is 


Now match each man with an 
famous woman. 

Who are the famous stateswomen? 
Jeannette Rankin or Aunt Alice of Okla- 
homa or Senator Felton? Nice enough 
ladies, God bless ‘em, but office’ holders, 
merely office holders: Never in the wide 
world will theif busts be seen on the village 
green or even in Statuary Hall in the 
National Capitol. 

In that chamber of horrors, by the way, 
each State is privileged to place the statues 


equally 


of its two most: distinguished citizens. They 


must be dead citizens. No living hero would 
permit his waxworks to be erected in such a 
room. Some States sent their spies to look 
~over the ground, and they soon decided that 
they had not as yet produced two famous 
leaders, Yet it was not modesty, but self- 
defense. If there is anything likely to take 
the glow out of glory, it is the sight of that 
hall. Dashing Generals covered with stone 
medals make faces at each other. An Indian 
chief raises his tomahawk. Here it was that 
a kind old lady first remarked, ‘* Lo! the 
poor Indian,’’ thus originating a now wéll- 
known phrase. Orators rise, manuscript in 
hand, to take the opportunity to say— 

But: the point is that these. United States 
have ferwarded forty-nine heroes and near 
heroes to- be placed there. One of them is 
@ woman, Frances Willard of Illinois, -re- 
former. There she stands, one lone Jady 
among forty-eight mén. Did ‘you “ever 


in sight.” 


notice the difference hetween famous men 
and women? Bobby Burns writes a touching 
ditty about a mouse and all the world ap- 
plauds. Can you imagine a woman writing 


@ poem about a mouse? A famous woman ie - 


always “agin ’’ something, She wakes up 
in the morning resolving to go forth and see 
what the world is doing and _ tell it to stop. 

Statuary Hall is one elimination contest. 
Take another. That's what fame is, elimi- 
nation. The garbage man would be the 
most distinguished citizen at large did not 
others surpass him in dignity. .- Famous 
people are the cream of the universe who 
have risén to the top of the bottle. The 
rest of us are skimmed milk... But-on to the 
contest! 

‘A New York newspaper sent ballots to 
representative Americans and asked them 
to mame the twelve greatest women in .the 
United States. Those who had the: most 





Katharine Bement Davis. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


¢ 


. 
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About the same time-a South American 
writer with the cooling name of Sefiorita 
Mandujano heaped more fuel on ‘the fire. 
Her question was the same, ‘ Who are’ 
the greatest women in your remarkable 
country?’ Coming from -an pose ac. it 
was a naive not to say an embarrassing 
query. The question, like the unexpected 
guest, had to be taken care of. But the 
hostess had neglected to have a dogen cans 
of prepared soup in the pantry. Couriers 
had to be to the highways and 
buy-a-ways to stir up eligibles. Telegrams 

Radio calls - 


were sent in ali directions» 
were broadcast. 

It took a whole year to make the selection. 
In addition to the first six women named 
on the preceding list, the following were 
chosen: : 

Minnie Maddern Fiske. 

louise Homer. 

Anna Jump Cannon. 

Anna Corastock. 

Florence Rena Sabin. 

Martha Van Renéselaer. 

Who are, the last four? One of . then 
sounds like 4 successor to. Man o’ War. At 
first blush, we would take the name of 
another person famed on both lists as éither ” 
a new drink or a French fabric. Gur.igno* 
vance, of course! And the ladies chose Miss ~ 
Van Rensselaer because she was a domestic 
science éxpert. Poor souls. ‘Didn't they 
know that the (Continied on - Page 27) 
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A Sabine Farm on a 


City 


By PETER PHILLIP 

¢ save from the of thoge 
Whose headae hes nail font. 2 fn 

bed. : 

—Cowper,. 
H how many illusions 
does the literary person 
surround “himeelf, and 
how many popular delu- 
sions are current about his 
conditions of servitude! Now the 
most common, be he poet or novel- 
ist, dramatist or mere ‘newspaper 
writer, is that he lives in the country 
im order to insure handy access. to 
those leaky, -moss-grown conduits 
that dead to the Pierian Spring. The 
fickle goddess Inspiration is sup- 
posed to have her abode in regions 
where the mosquito and june-bug 
take their native airs. Irrespective 
of the mythical royalties or the 
weekly pay envelope the Literary 
Person cannot produce Literature 
without the Simple Life on the Sa- 
bine Farm. 

Certainly our great protagonist 
Quintus Horatius- Flaccus is respon- 
sible. for this idea. Whatever the 
extortionate temper of the Roman 
Real Estate market of his B. C., we 
cannot forget that Horace had ‘a 
rich friend” who, for his munifi- 
cence, has been awarded a niche in 
Literature and History. Most for- 


tuitously could Horace write from sig 


his Sabine Farm to Maecenas the 
millionaire about the joys of awoid- 
ing the hurly-burly, the heavy eat- 
ing and drinking of Rome. Mae- 
cenas certainly did himself proud 
over Horace and Virgil. Today, 
however, there are not.enough No- 
bel prizes to go around, and as yet 
no millionaire has endowed a Sabine 
Poor Farm for Writers. 


Wherefore the Manhattan Scribe 
is bored with those facile boastings 
of Horace. Over in England and in 
France, as Sterne-testified, they or- 
der these things differently. It is 
all very well to scorn the Persian 
Pomps of Rome or of Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway, but there is no Mae- 
cenas to help us face that stern ro- 
manticist, the Country Realtor. 
With the delicate irony, of a city- 
bound writer Eugene Field has in- 
terpreted Horace’s classic hauteur: 

Boy, 1 detest the Persian Pomp; 

I hate those linden-bark devices; 

And as for roses, holy Moses! 

They can’t be got at living 
prices. 


When -we read the following para- 
graph that Horace wrote to Julius 
Fiorus we merely remember that our 
typewriter was throned beside ‘a 
window that looked.into the blank 
brick wall of a Manhattan monolith. 

You may say. the streets are free 

and nothing prevents my compos- 

ing on the way. But behold! the 
panting builder hurries along with 
his mules and 3. the creak- 
ing machine lifts aloft a stone 
or a huge beam; dreary funerals 
dispute the way with unwieldy 
drays. * * * 


Enough! How very modern it 
sounds. Manhattan is no better 
than Rome. If he knows that you 
are afflicted by that Daenion which 
Socrates ascribes to all creative ar- 
* tists, what insurance doctor will pass 
the literary man of today? Life 
and limb and brains are at the 
mercy of electric mules hoisting steel 


~ his dactyls. The thunder of the ele- 
evated would lead him to hire a 
gladiator wherewith to waylay his 
, Maecenas. And the traffic towers 
on Fifth Avenue. do not discriminate 


Roof 


written by Mr. Wells. We sought 
havens under the sidewalk or inthe 
back yards of our urban prison where 
flower pots, wilted ivy and table 
@hote recreated the illusory joys of 
breakfast at Fontainebleu or Barbi- 
zon.. Lest our urban commuting 


martyrs "’ wrote: 

Its latitude’s rather uncertain; 

Its longitude’s equally vague; 
But that person I pity who knows 
not the cify— fi 

The beautiful City of Prague. 
But Senator Volkstead, aided by 
the Greenwich Village Realtor, has 
laid in ruins our beautiful City of 
Prague. It has suffered the hero- 
ism of the valiant 
whose subsequent fate the poetess 
saids 


‘Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strew’d the sea: 


But if the Poet can’t go to Olym- 
+ pus, then Olympus must come to: the 
Poet. When Buclid had conducted 
us across his Asses’ Bridge he was 
careful to add the reassuring Quod 
erat demonstrandum. Our problem 
was to substitute the crystal Cats 
kill for -Horace’s fountain of Bandn 
. And the subtle Chinese. and 
Japanese artists had already proved 
it: they had brought to their back 
yards in miniature the twin 
of Olympus, the temple of Delphi, 
the vale of Tempe, the waters of 
Meander: Thus armed, I faced my 
fourth floor estate, my glebe of 
crushed Palisade stone on the tarred 
roof- of an old Manhattan house 
“between the Desert’ and the 
Sown ’’ of Uptown and Down. I 
was lord of an airy demesne nine 
yards by nine in which to woo the 
muses. The view was excellent. 
The hills from whence cometh the 
Literary Man's strength were rival 
roofs and the ponderous curves of 
an armory. In a dusty angle of the 
estate languished a sooty box of ivy 
which had doubtless cheered some 
previous slave of the written word. 


were bribed from paths of duty that 
led to mothers sweating over old- 
fashioned stoves in neighboring east 
side tenements. A tithe of my taxes 
with which Tammany was conscien- 
tiously paying election debts on a 
near-by street, a week before fleck- 
less and_filawiess, was retrieved in 
the form of sand and dirt filched 
under the approving watchman's 
eye. The White Wing, whose devas- 
tating breath bespoke kinship with 
a bootlegger, was bribed~to divert 
from the dumpcart some of that 


which Horace and Virgil and Mae- 
cenas these many centuries have 
been an essential part. Thus began 
my Sabine farm on a Manhattan 
roof. It was destined to fulfill , 
gentle poet Cowper's idea: . 
Seenes must be beautiful which, 
daily viewed, 
Please daily, and whose novelty 


su 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny 
‘ of years. ; 


With what pride I elbowed. my for- 


Casabianca, of 


peaks | 1, 


fertilizing richness of mortality of 





tunate . rivals, the Commuters, as 
they stood spellbound and haunted 
mortgages before the sweet, 
damp windows where Downtown 
seed and plant vendors blandish you 
with their most casual miracles. I. 
the disillusioned words of Omar the 
Tentmaker 


sow, 
And with mine own hand wrought 
to make it grow. 


My bundles of precious zinnias and 


sweet alyssum were hugged through 
subway crushes. But there were also 
sown the seeds of Wisdom and Dis- 
illusion, some of which are now 
blooming in moiaing glories, French 
marigolds, zinnias, portulaca,- pinks 
and larkspur. None the less they 
came to tardy birth, with a curve in 
mortality that mercifully outrivais 
Bellevue, and now riot in futurism. 
Needless to tell the horticulturist 
that these stutter their rhymes with- 
out reason. There was also, to please 
the not-impossible She, a box labeled 
“ Kitchen Garden, in. which mint 
and parsley thrive.’’ Since I live in 
hate and envy of Horace, I remem- 


against 
our pre-Volkstead Bohemia. More- 
over, as Horace said, I would not be 
the only one interested in its salad- 
sanction in the Kitchen Garden. 


Maecenas, if ever on garbage like 
You express a desire to be fed, 
May Mrs. Maecenas object to. 


your kiss 
And lie at the foot of your bed. 


When the platforms of the Penn- 


of the Minute Man that my com- 
muter rivals imitate nightly on their 
—_— 





With them the seed of Wisdom did - 


geraniums, salvia, forget-me-not and 


even I assumie the familiar stance 





r 


thirsty lawns. A rubber hose from 
the ten-cent store connects with my 
bathtub, and Bandusia, or rather 
Catskill, becomes a “‘a day-spring 
from on. high."’ But here I bury 
my envy of my commuter brother. 
Verily custom -has staled us. Ad- 
versity makes us one. This sacro- 
sanct duty, this humanitarian or 
Freudian complex about helpless, 
thirsty, growing things has begun 
to pall. How very sad and haunt- 
ing those lines of Veriaine used to 
sound in my precious college days, 
when the curtains were drawn 
against the chill Spring New Eng- 
land rain, and a coal fire accentu- 
ated their poignancy. 
Tl pleure dans mon coeur 
Comme il pleut str la ville. 


But no longer! Today what joy 
floods my heart when my Manhattan 
clouds lower over bedraggied com- 
muters. Jupiter Pluvius then be- 
comes a welcome substitute for the 
distant Catskills. My typewriter, 
brought indoors, makes music 
against .the ‘Wagnerian _ echoes. 
There will be no irksome ceremony 
of the bathtub hose. My watering 
can is filled by proxy for that distant 
corner of Dutchman's pipe and 


cottage 

ever at the mercy of that dread 
ebon Presence who temperamentally 
performs voodoo in .the kitchen. 
For me, when there is a White Wing 
parade, with dumpcarts burnished 
and immaculate,-on the avenue, the 

garbage 
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BFFICIBNCY IN HADES. By Robert 
B. Vale. Ii by & Bey. 
148 pp. NewYork: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $1.50. 


In his description of Satan, whom 














An Efficiency Expert in Hades- 
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es 
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‘If the Poet can't go to Olympus, then 
~ Olympus must come to the Poet.” 


Khayyam and his FitzGerald put ‘it 
more felicitously than I? 
I sometimes think that 
blows so 
The Rose as. where some buried 
Caesar bied; : 
That every Hyacinth the Garden 


wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once 
lovely Head. 


Thus many a “‘ once lovely head *’ 
of-iettuce or cauliflower or cabbage 
lie discreetly and. fervently buried at 
the roots of my futuristic splendor. 

And so the Sabine Farm came to 
town. In its cramiped giories the 
Tlowers are nearer, and ‘I often 
think of the good Manx poet of gar- 
dens, Thomas Edward Brown. 
Without ‘his delightful ‘* Rose plot, 
fringed pool, ferned grot,’’ it ts 
none the less ‘‘a lovesome % 
The thunders of Elevated and Sub- 
way, of pneumatic hammers and 
street traffic are muted in this tiny 
Arcady. Except for the Armenian 
pulchritude of the adjoining house 
that plays spasmodically and spo- 
radically the lilting ‘* Wooden Sol- 
diers,"’ well might Cowper say 
of it: j 
And, hidden as it is, and far re- 

mote 


From such unpleasing sounds as 
haunt the ear 
In village or in town, the bay of 


s curs 
Incessant, clinking hammers, 
grinding wheels, 
And infants clamorous whether 
pleased or pain‘d. 
Gone is the meretricious Bohemia, 
Here, like the yellow butterflies that 


never 


Pas seul along the keys of my type- 
writer. Let my fellow-urbanites 
know it is not hard to accomplish. . 
Listen to what the Greek bucolic 
poet Bion said about the realtors 
and landscape gardeners of his day: 

It is not. well, friend, to go to 


them. No better the modest 
rondeau of a forgotten poet from a 
London scrapbook: “ ~ 


My. window box flaunts to. the 
Its garish burden, passing sweet 
To one whose heart is werlds 
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- By WILLIAM MacDONALD 


RADITTION -has it that’ every 
French child is solemnly en- 
dowed with at least three 
Government bonds as soon as 
-it is safely born, and that 

every adult Frenchman has a’ gift 
of style. The former is another way 
of saying. that the French are 
thrifty, and in that form the tradi- 
tion comes as- close as most things 
do to corresponding with the fact. 
That every Frenchman who can 
write at all can write well ix more 
debatable, but it is nevertheless true 
that a surprisingly jarge mumber of 
Frenchmen *‘ go in,’" as the English 
say, for authorship at some time in 
their lives, and that the average lit- 
erary quality of what is published is 
high. Foreigners, especially if they 
have. never written anything them- 
selves, sometimes explain the mat- 
ter by insisting that it is easy to 


THE 





write well in French because the 
language is ‘‘ so expressive,”’ -but 
obviously that is dodging, Some 
Frenchmen, . doubtless, like some 


Englishmen or some Germans, are 
born with a style, but the great ma- 
jority achieve distinction by training 
und hard work plus the general ex- 
pectation that they will, if their po- 
sition in life be in the least exalted, 
have something to say in print. and 
the knowledge that the pillory of re- 
morseless crtticisam awaits them if 
they do not write well. 

One result of this tradition of pro- 








abbe of public men 
} in’ France are also authors. The 
contrast between France and the 
United States in ‘this respect is 
marked. Not many American 
Presidents or Senators or Repre- 
sentatives in Congress or Gover- 
ners or other office holders have 
been known as writers, and compar- 
atively few are more than very oc- 
casional contributors to newspapers 
or magazines during their terms of 
office. In France, on the othér 
hand, literary productivity in .con- 
nection with politics is a long-stand- 
} «ing tradition. The names of Thiers, 
: tuizot and Durwy in the field of 
history and that of Lamartine in 
history and politics will be readily 
recalled. The great Socialist leader 
Jaurés, assassinated in the Summer 
of 1914 just as the World War was 
breaking, Was a sound scholar and 
a prolific writer, and his history 
of the French Revolution, written 
during the most strenuous. years of 
his public career, is an- enduring 
monument. Of public men’ now liv- 
ing, past or present members of the 
Gover t or bers of Parlia- 
ment, a considerable number,. if not 
alweys of the first rank, have writ- 
ten” much and well, and what they 
write is widely read not merely be- 
cause they hold office or politically 
are in the publie ¢ye,. but also. be- 
cause of the intrinsic interest of 
what they have to say and the liter- 
ary skill with which they say it. 

M. Poincaré, for example, owes a 
good deal of his political hold upon 
the conseryative sectioh of the 
French public’to a notable series of 
articles in the Révue des. Deux 
Mondes, in 1920-1922, on the origins 
of the war, later collected in four 
volumes under the title ‘‘ Histoire 
Politique: Chronicles de Quinzaine.’’ 
His. Presidential messages, letters 
and miscellaneous addresses already 
fill three volumes (they are not pub- 
lished as. Government documents), 
and two of his More popular books. 
* How. France ts -Governed” and 
“The gins of the War.’’ the first 
published in 1913, the year in which 
he was elected President, and the 
second in 1922 after he becamie Pre- 
mier, have been translated into Eng- 

* Mish. Ever-since he became Premier, 
M. Poincaré’s literary activity has 
continued to be very great, quite 
aside from the composition of state 
papers, and his numerous addresses 
on. special Occasions, always read 
from manuscript and as a rule 
printed im extemso in the Puris 
‘Temps, are excellent examples of 
literary form, whatever one may 
fhink of their arguments or political 
temper, 

The most. notable of M. Poincaré’s 


































































lific and good writing is that a very - 
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Literature As First Aid to French Politicians 


The Path to High Office Made Easy to the Possessor of a — 


editor of the Paris newspaper 
L’Homme Libre, the name presently 
changed during the war, when the 
censorship interfered, to LL’ Homme 
Eachainé, Ci was a thorn 
in the flesh to conservatives and rad- 
icals alike; and easily the most virile 
personality in French journalism. A 
volume of selections from his news- 
paper articles, “* Dans les champs du 
pouvoir,” has not been. translated, 
but a further selection of articles 
and addresses, ptiblithed in 1916, ap- 
peared in English three years later 
under the title “‘ France Facing Ger- 
many.”” Most people would hardly 
think of the “ Tiger ” when imagina- 
tive literature or miscellaneous writ- 
ing is mentioned, but he neverthe- 
less has to his: literary account a 
novel, “ Les plus forts,’ written in 
T8988 and republished at New York 
in 1919 as “ The Strongest "’; two 
books - of travel, also translated; | 
“ South America Today ” (1911) and 








‘Ward, who had just returned from 


Chamber of Deputies, is by training 
and profession.a mathematician, and 
before he entered politics he had 
published a number of treatises on 
higher mathematical subjects and 
was one of the first scientific men in 
France to call popular attention to 
the importance of aviation. . With 
Emile Bore! he wrote in 1910 a book 
entitled “ L’Aviation'’ which had 
much yogue, and numerous prefaces 
to other works on aviation and me- 
chanics have come from his pen. [ 
well remember an evening at Paris 
in the Winter of 1917, when he ex- 
pounded to-dn after-dinner company 
the mechanism and virtues of a new 
projectile which the Germans were 
using, drawing from Mrs. Humphry 


her tour of the front which she later 
recounted in a book, the remark that 
good talk of that kind had become 
rare in England. A recent series of 


(his full name is André Pierre Ga- 
briel Amédée Tardieu, but of these 
he regularly uses only the first and 
last), one of the most conspicuous 
members. of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, has been’ for some years a pro- 
lific writer on_ political and diplo- 
matic subjects. His first book of 
nete, ‘‘.Diplomatic Questions of the 
Year 1904," .was followed in 1907 by 
an account-of the Algeciras confer- 
ence over the Moroccan question, 
and in 1908 by a volume of ‘“‘ Notes 
on ‘the United States.’’ 

The latter year saw also the pub- 
lication in English of ‘‘ France and 
the Alliances.” A book dissecting 
Prince von Btilow and his policy 
followed in 1900, and ‘*‘ The Mystery 
of Agadir” in 1912. Thereafter, 
save for occasional articles and ad- 
dresses, M. Tardieu’s pen rested 
somewhat until]. 1921, “Le 
Paix” gave in detail what was re- 





articles: by. M. Painlevé in a Paris 








garded as the Clemenceau version of 


“It would be impossible in France to make the ‘scholar in politics’ a joke.”” 


“* At the Foot of Sinai (1920), and 
a one-act play, *‘ Le voile du-bon- 
heur,”’ for -which C. Pons in 1911 
and Gabriel Fauré in 1918 wrote in- 
cidental music. 

Two other recent Premiers, M. 
René Viviani and M. Paul Painievé, 
are in the author class. M-: Viviani, 
now eminent as a lawyer and at the 
same time a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, was in -his early public 
life one of the hopes of the French 
Socialists, and his history of - the 
French restoration period, 1814- 
1839, published as a volume in an 
elaborate “ Histoire socialiste *’ in 
1905, follows chronologically Jaurés's 
history of the French Revolution. 
In the Spring of 1917 he visited the 
United States in company ‘with Mar- 
shal Joffre, and an English transla- 
tion of the addresses which the two 
men - delivered. in French while tn 
this country was published here the 
same year. Upon his return M. Vi- 
viani wrote for the French pyblic an 
account of the mission to which 
wget, wel Henri Bergson contributed. 





immediate predecessors, M. Clemen- 
eeau, was in his ‘earlier years @ 
physician, and ome may still find in 
libraries a treaties entitled “‘ De la 




























His latest contribution 
pi " political literature, various ad- 
dresses on public occasions aside, ig 
“* As We See It,’ an account of the 


origins of the World War. intended 
{S#S0: answer to the much-distussed 
6 ieee gy ated sypc omg 


e 

review. on ‘‘ How 1 Named Foch” 
have. aroused much discussion in 
military and political circles, the 
question of responsibility for mili- 
tary successes and failure during the 
war being one in which the critics 
are just now interesting themselves. 

Joseph Caillaux, also a former 
Cabinet Minister and Premier, 
whose spectacular trial before the 
Senate and condemnation to semi- 
banishment in 1920 for alleged im- 
proper relations with the enemy 
during the war marked the climax 
of the campaign. against the so- 
called defeatists in . was 
known long before the war as one 
of the ablest financial authorities in 
France, and ‘hia elaborate work on 
taxation in France, “‘ Les Imp6éts en 
France: traité technique,"’ a two- 
volume work of which a second edi- 
tion appeared in 1911, is a stand- 
ara treatise in its field. His de- 
fense of his public course, published 
in .1920 under the title - “* Devant 
Vhistoire: mes prisons,” must be 
read by any one who would un- 
derstand the complicated politics 
of the period; and. his. latest 
book, “* Whither France? “Whither 
Furope”’’ is a penetrating exami- 
nation of contemporary political 


| conditions and 
-~ Mi Poimearé’s most. 
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| - M. Painies 





of the. 
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-bitterpoliti- 
» MY André. ‘Tardieu 


the peace negotiations over the Ver- 
sailles treaty. M. Tardieu was a 
pr b of the French 
delegation at the peace conference 
and the repated confidant of Clem- 
enceau, then Premier, and the pro- 
visions of the treaty regarding repa- 
rations and the administration of 
the Sarre Basin .are believed to owe 
a good deal to him. ‘ Le Paix," 
with mumerous changes and addi- 
tions intended to adapt it to an 
American audience, and with a pref- 
ace by Colonel E. M. House, was 
brought out in English in this coun- 
try coincidently with the appearance 
of the French version at Paris, un- 
der the title “The Truth About the 
Treaty.” 

Two other members of the present 
Chamber of Beputies, Maurice Bar- 
rés and Léon Daudet, have long Rad 
standing, although a vividly con- 
trasted standing, as writers. M. 
Barrés, one of’the ‘‘ immortals” of 
the French Academy, was a much- 
discussed personality before the war 
on account of his philesophical and 
other opinions, and he is included 
in the list, of eleven. “* supermen ” 
whom James G. Huneker ’ analyzes 
in ‘' The Egoists.” One of his best 
known books is ‘ Colette Bay- 
doche,”’ the story of a young woman, 
Loft. een ape has been dramatized }- 





_ brilliant challenge to the claims of 


* ation of the Left, published in 1905 





peared in 1918. During the war M. 
Barrés wrote copiously for the Echo. 
de Paris newspaper, his collected ar- 
ticles. filing twelve volumes. Two 
other books of the war period, trans- 
lated into English as ‘‘ The Undy- 
ing Spirit qf France” and ‘‘ The 
Faith of France,” dre also well 
known. 

Léon Daudet, the moving spirit of 
the monarchist mevement in France 
and the principal spokesman in the 
Chamber. of Deputies and in the 
country of the Action Francaise or- 
ganization, -is the son of Alphonse 
Daudet, the creator of Tartarin, and 
undoubtedly owes something of - his 
literary importance to his ancestry. 
His numerous books written durings 
the war on war subjects are now 
forgotten, and some. of- his. novels, 
while dramatic and effective in plot 
and situation, come near to marking 
the extreme of moral license which 
the French reading public will toler- 
ate. One of them, “ L’Entremet- 
euse,”"" has lately been . withdraw 
from circulation in deference to crit- 
icism. As a political writer, how- 
ever, Daudet is able, while his book 
entitled ‘‘ The Stupid Nineteenth 
Century,” published in 1922,-is a 






















































intellectual progress commonly put 
forward for that period. 

The Chamber of Deputies contains 
two other members who are entitled 
ty honorable- mention in the author 
list. Justin Godart, who published’, 
in. 1920 an able study of the labor , 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles 
and who has written several other Z 
economic monographs, is the author” - 
of one of the best recent books on 
Albania. Edouard - Herriot, long 
Mayor of Lyons, chief promoter of 
the annual Lyons commercial fair, 
and now the head of the group of 
radical parties known as the Feder- 


* Madamie Récamier and Her 
Friends,’’ a standard work of which 
there is an English translation, and 
early this year brought out one of 
the most informing of recent books 
on Soviet Russia, following a visit 
to that. country. Several other vol- 
omes of a political or historical char- 
acter also Bear his name. 

The best known writer in the Sen- 
ate is Victor Bérard, long one of the 
foremost authorities. in ce on 
political conditions in Eastern Eu- 
rope and conspicuous both during 
and since the war for his champion- 
ship of small and oppressed nation- 
alities, The long list of his books in- 
cludes ‘‘ The Question of Crete’’ 
(1898), -‘‘ Britiah Imperialism and 
Commercial Supremacy,'’ an English 
version in 1906 of a book published. 
in 1901, ‘‘ The Russian Empire and _ 
Tzarism ’' (1905), 
‘““"Mhe Moroccan. Affair "’ 
** Macedonia "’ -and ‘‘ France and 
William 11.’ (both in 1907), “ 
Turkish Revolution * (1900), 
Persian Revolutions *’ (1910), 
bia ’’ (1915) and ‘The Sultan, 
Islam and the Powers.’’ No public 
man in France has been more pro~ 
lific than M, Bérard of solid books 
on recent political questions. 

Gabriel Hanotaux, lately the rép- 
resentative of France in the Council 
of the League of Nations, has long 
held high rank among historical 
writers, his best known works being 
* Contemporary France” and “ His- 
tory of Ca Ai. * Ri tb oli, oe His 
latest- large work, a monumental 
‘« History of the French Nation,’’ a 
co-operative undertaking of which 
he is the editor, has been carried 
through since 1920. The high liter- 
ary and scholarly reputation of 
M. Jusserand, the French Ambassa- 
dor at Washington; ee no com-— 
ment. 

These are the more conspicuous 
names of French author-statesmen 
or author-politicians. -The list would 
be many times multiplied. if the 
nasties of those who, holding ‘public 
offices great or small, write more 
or less regularly for tht daily. 
weekly or monthly press were added, 
Newspaper writing in France differa. — © 
in iwo important respects from — = 
newspaper "Writing in America. In) \ ~~ 
the first place, the multiplicity of y 
parties and party groups and their 
continual transformations, joined to” 
the peculiar importance of personal. — 
leadership over party organization . 
and discipline, swelle-the number 
of daily papers at Paris and mag- . 

nifies the infivence of personal. 
Sy eter sha voir the: ond 
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‘Arrests for Speeding and Overcrowded 


Traffic Cops 
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Tenements of Ancient Rome 





Flats in the. Time of Nero 


By A. VAN MUFFLING 


MAGINE a acene in an old Ro- 
man municipal traffic court. 
Anno 19 B. C., if you please. 

‘- Quintus Tertullius Varus,” 
says tif Judge (or -words to 

that effect); you have © pleaded 
guilty” to the charge — ‘preferred 
against you by Traffic Officer Oc- 
tavius Celer of exceeding the legal 
speed limit and driving your rheda 
in such a manner as to enda r the 
lives of. worthy citizens of is re- 
public, between the Milvian Bridge 
and the Flaminian Gate. According 
to the officer you were at the time 
intoxicated with Falernian wine 
drunk at a riotous party at the inn 
of the Three Crossways. As the son 
of a Senator, you are aware that a 
law was recently enacted which pre- 
scFibes that fines shall no more be 
imposed for such offenses which 
have become all too frequent. Much 
as I personally regret the necessity, 
T am pelled to t you to 
one month in the ergastulum. Let 
this be a.lesson to you. Next case.” 

And Q. T. Varus is led out by two 
stalwart civil guards to spend a 
month in solitary meditation on the 
philosophers. 

Ridiculous? Not a bit. Historians 
tell us that nineteen years before 
our era traffic conditions in Rome 
and reckless driving about the city 
had attained such proportions that 
drastic laws had to be enacted to 
curb ‘the scions of wealthy families 
to whom a fine meant no more than 
it now does to a young man In the 
*“brokerage business” in modern 
New Work. Late at night these 
young bloods would come driving into 
town from the outlying inns beyond 
the gates where wine, women—and 
possibly song—were plentiful. They 
showed utter disregard of the nar- 
rowness of the streets and the rights 
of pedestrians. Collisions were fre- 
quent and often fatal. One Mark 
Antony, who later figured “in the 
headlines of the day as being in- 
volved in the affairs of a foreign 





as a city_of one- or at most two- 
storied houses surrounding a group 
of imposing civic buildings. ‘This 
impression was gathered from the 
familiar views of Tompeii—the only 
Roman tity (thanks to heving -been 
buried overnight) which was found 
pretty much as the Romans left it. 
But Pompeii is no fair sample: It 
was to Rome, say, what Asbury 
Park is to New York—a. prosperous 
provincial city of some 20,000 in- 
habitants and a bathing resort where 
many middie-class Romans owned or 
rented houses during the hot season. 
Cities of that type usually consist 
ot iow houses. Moreover, the upper 
story of Pompeian houses was usual- 
ly built of wood, which either burned 
away in the conflagration or de- 
cayed beyond recognition in the eigh- 
teen centuries that they spent un- 
derground. Rome was no more built 
like that than it was built in a day. 
It was a city of wealth, of mag- 
hificence. It was the centre of ‘all 
activities of the time; it was here 
that -wars were engineered and 
treaties concluded... Here wealthy 
men came to spend their last days in 
luxury; and country yokels to make 
their fortune; here the best shows 
were given, here the big engineering 
and contracting firma had their of- 
fices that would undertake to bore 
a tunnel two miles long or’ span a 
valley with a bridge 300 feet high 
with equal facility.. Here companies 
for every purpose were promoted 
and financed; here the big banks 
and commission houses did their 
business. In its stores wrought gold 
from Upper Egypt, amber trom the 
Baltic and silks from far Serica 
(China) could be obtained to adorn 
the lady of fashion. Need we won- 
der that this city of some 1,700,000 
inhabitants must have resembled 
New York or Paris in activity and 
perhaps in appearance—except that 
it Was likely far more beautiful? 
The downtown section was laid’ 
along the river and inthe vailey 
flanked by the four hills upon which 





queen named Cleopatra; was disfig- 


\ 





stood the monumental palaces of the 
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vious that only the well-to-do ceuk ‘ 
afford the time and expense of living 
in the “ uptown ” and suburban sec- 
tions;far away from the centre of 
things. As a result real estate vx!- 
ues about the public squares and 
buildings or fora ran very. high. 
Records have heen found showing 
that a million dollars and over was 
sometimes paid for™a corner_plot in 
@ good business section, and such 
choice locations often changed hands 
during’ a boom. Therefore Rome, 
like New York, was built upward 
instead of outward—and for the 
same reason. The cost of the 
ground made any other form of con- 
struction — prohibitive. Tenement 
buildings were cften ten stories high 
and no lecs than 47,000 of them are 





known to have existed at the begin- 








and a century or so later of another 
providing that no building could be 
built ‘higher than sixty feet along 
its frontage, but allowing a propor- 
tionate increase in height toward the 
rear. When we passed a similar 
ordinance here in New York some 
five years ago we had no notion that 
we were only following hoary. prece- 
dent. 

The problem of housing and the 
congesticn in the narrow streets 
darkened by such huge structures 
must have been terrific, and it was 
in vain that horse-drawn vehicles 
were forbidden to enter the business 
section except at night. When it was 
proposed to tear down a large part 
of the city to allow rebuilding-on a 
more rational scale the real estate 





interests objected.. So it would be to 














ured for life by a scar got ‘in one of 
these youthful escapades. 

All of which proves again the truth 
of the old bromide about the new- 
ness of things and their relation to 
the purveyor of our daily light. If 
we look further into the subject we 
see that reckless driving and getting 
arrested for it was only one of the 
problems that the Romans had to 
contend with, problems which, with 
our usual fatuousness, we afe apt 
to vonsider peculiar to our own time 
and generation. 
ishing how many points ancient 
Rome und modern New York have 
in common. 

Most of us have fermed a mental 
conception of Rome in its heyday 


In fact, it is aston-| and 


“They showed utter dieegard for the tghis of pedeaians.” 


magnates and Emperors and the 
public. buildings. These gigantic 
structures which towered three or 
four hundred feet ever the valley— 
they were built of concrete and 
brick with a veneer of varicolored 
marble—were magnificent, as can 
still be seen by their remains. Even 
today they are imposing, after being 
battered by countless hordes of bar- 
barians and after having furnished 
an all but inexhaustible ‘mine of 
building material for all the churche’ 
palaces of the Middle Ages. 
However, is it not. with the palaces 
that we are now concerned. Rath 
it is with the tenements. 
Rapid transit in. our modern sensc 
being nonexistent in Rome, it is ob- 





ning of the empire. A letter. writien 
by _a friend to the historian Tacitus 
extols the view from his windows 


tleman named Coelijus complained 
in writing of having to pay 30,000 
sesterces, or $1,330 for a smafi third- 
floor fiat facing a courtyard! 

If. the streets of downtown New 
York were originally laid out by cows 
those” of Rome were surveyed by 
goat herds. As the city grew their 
width. did not increase. Often that 
width was only eight feet or so. The 
Via Sacra, the Broadway of the city, 
was but twenty-four feet wide. Con- 
sequently we read-of an ordinance 
passed in 14-8. C. Mmiting- the 





height of tenements to seventy feet, 


7 


100 feet above. the street, and a gen- 





live dong enough te see his crown- 
ing work achieved—a fate shared 
with many another Emperor. - 

In. spite of an excellently organ- 
ized fire departmient, «stations of 
which are now and then being ex- 
cavated all over the ancient city, the 








fire got out of hana and destroyed 
rather more than was intended, in- 
cluding many patrician town houses. 
For though ail the better. houses 
were equipped with hot air or steam 
heat and the city boasted of such 
civilizing influences as a Stock x- 
change where the latest quotation 
on Hibernian Lead Mines preferred 
or Gallia and Britannia Shipping 
Company would be chalked up. of 
black: marble tablets in the Basilica 
Julia, there was no» high-pressure 
water syStem. Instead an ordirance 
required that any slave within reach 
could be pressed into service to help 
the firemen—and of slaves, in Rome, 
there was no dearth. 

Travel along the old Roman roads 
was heayy, both within and without 
the city, which then took in a large 
part of the desert in which the pres- 
ent town is set like an oasis, to the 
wonderment of tourists. La-lies 
would go shopping in a lectica or 
litter borne by two slaves which 
would be relinguished at the suburbs 
for the carpentum, a closed 
affair to our modern 
town car, of which the shades could 
be drawn to insure privacy. If one 
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A Review by 
Y. -  W. B. CHASE 
SINGER’S PILGRIMAGE. By Blanche 
Marchesi. ‘With 
and illustrations. pp. Boston: 
Small, Maynard 4 Ceo, 

UARTER of a century -has 
gone since the daughter of 
Mathilde Marché first ap- 
peared in New York,. singing 
at Sherry’s for:a fashion- 

able charity and making a more for- 
Ze mal début in a recital on Jan. 25, 
ma 1899; at old Mendelssohn Halt, near 
™ the Metropolitan. Mme. Blanche 
¥ Marchesi left her impress- then, 
though not of great yoice. She 
breaks the silence of years since in 
a volume quaintly dedicated ‘**.To 
the memory of my great predeces- 
sors, who worked in the research of 
i truth, and to those whe look out for 
it". By the truth she means the art 
of singing. . 
' ** Art,” says a line in French on 

her title page, ‘‘ is a torch lighted 

by Adam from the fiery robe of the 
" archangel who drove him out of 
| Paradise.” If art is long, it would 
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Ail appear that Mme. Marchesi’s per-| 
vocal 


sonal view limits it, as regards ; 
4 teaching, to the span of three Jife- 
i times—her own, her mother’s and 





A the centenarian Manuel Garcia, 
‘the Younger,” dead twenty years 
ago in London. He, with his father 
and his sister, famous ag Marie Mali- 
bran, then a girl of 17, gave the 
first. Italian opera in New York in 
1825. The later equally famous 
i Pauline Viardot-Gareia, who came 
} with them, was a child of 4, taking 
i her first finger exercises on the 
4 piano. = 
Garcia, the’ singer, whose inven- 
tion gave to medical science the 
i laryngoscope: Leonine Salvatore 
i Castrone, called Marchesi, admired 
of Liszt; mighty Mathilde Grau- 
fraann, his nonagenarian widow, 
i creator of opera stars; some of ‘‘ my 
i mother’s pupils " and more of the 
| same, the daughter's débuts in Euro- 
| pean capitals, concerts at Court, the 
saving of-the voice of Titiens, some 
i homely truth about Patti, singers’ 
| risks; hopes and disappointments, 
sudden emergencies, style, methods, 
b voice trials, teachers as they are— 
and as they should not.be—these are 
among the chapters in what an Eng- 
lish reviéw has declared ‘’ probably 
the best book ever written by 4 
| singer, by reason of the extraordi- 
i nary amount of musical material 
| which is dealt. with—personalities, 
experiences, reflections." 
Mme. Marchesi 
grace that “ it is not all joy.” 
is one artist, she says on page 109, 
/! whom she must single out as hav- 
ing been “a@ martyr to methods of 
German militarism,’ and that is 
“the ‘wonderful contralto, Frau 
Schumann-Heink,” today an Amer- 
ican “ subject.” The two women, 45 
ft happens, made their New York 
débuts in the same year and the 
same.month, and. Marchesi’s. recol- 
lections are not only of the other’s 
Hamburg trials, but also of Metro- 


triumphs. 

She tells on the same page wf one 
goprano star who knows her fifty- 
eight operas by heart and has hed 
to sing any one of them at a Viennay 
Airector’s pleasure, twenty-four hours 
being given for refreshing her mem- 
ory. ‘‘ I speak of Marie Jeritza, my 
beautiful daughter-in-law, now a 
‘star of the first magnitude at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York.” 

The ‘‘ song recital’ in its purest 
estate, that Mme. Sembrich first es- 
tablished firmly in popular affec- 


*of no one singer or group, though 
its highest practitioners were few. 
Those who heard Mme. Marchesi’s 
recitals here also recall her exem- 


many 
poems or the nationality of their 


composers. 

Of one of the great singers of her 
day, Mme. , whom she 
does not seem to have heard in re- 
ertal, she says: ‘* Certainly to hear 
the Brunnhilde of Lili Lehmann in 









tien in America, was the invention}. 


7. meéant to hear} > 









first. bow to American audiences, 
and sitting in a New York hotel 
I was informed by friends, who 
often visited her, of the tragic pri- 
vate Tife and the distressing nights 
and days of the great artist. 
One day~ Director Grau said to 
her; ** But you will be able to sing 
one of the Rhine Maidens tomor- 
row? absolutely want you.’’ 
not?” said she. 


Well, the} please. 
ies r just as you pre 
he replied, and, 


th 
eighth baby was born. Exactly 
} event she 
sep tp same Rhine Maiden 
in same iron ring. 


poor mothers are ed, 

for she did not fall ill and she did 
not lose her voice, which alone 
was a complete miracle, bécause 
she should not have sung before 
the end of six weeks. But woe to 
singers who try to imitate her! 
Such iron constitutions are rare. 

Fellow-countrymen of one native 
American singer will perhaps read 
with amazement of ‘the very 
charming and beautiful. Lillian. Nor- 
dica, who was the only artist to 
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Sing a Song of Singers. . 


Blanche Marchesi Reviews a Century of Musical Celebrities 
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The same is . written of Mme. 
Melba, *‘-who has an intense. spirit 
of happy speculation and is said to 
the 
Melba was one of “* my 
mother’s "' best students, who “-re- 
mained a student for many years 
after her career had’ started, and 
rarely sang anything that. she had 
not first worked out with my mother 
in Paris, even when she was at the 
height of her success.” There is 
less kindly tone in Mme. 
Eames, between whom and the 
Marchesis, mother and daughter, 
there seems to have srisen: mutual 
dislike when she was graduated to 
the Paris Opéra. -‘‘ From that day,”’ 
Blanche writes, ‘“‘Emma Hames 
went her way, never turning her 
head, néver remembering her stu- 
dent years nor her master.” 

With the case of Suzanne Adams, 
““oné of those’ :who grieved my 
mother deeply,”” Mme. Marchesi 
mits herself to make one’ slip that 
approaches misstatement of fact. 


My mother had remarked a sud- 
den great change in the girl’s 
health, * * °* alittle dry 
cough. In her opinion, a-rest in 
the South of 


five years before she could accept 
a position at the Grand 

Miss Adams took this advice 
insult, left, her 
blooded manner and really kindled 
a@ strike in my mother’s opera 


as 
in the most cold- 
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Und 
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Sinlhi “Coninihy, Nip’ Wilatlaeds SS 


York as Juliette on Jan. 4, 1890— 
again the year and month of Blanche 
Marchesi’s own American début— 


: 
i 
Z 
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opera 
the late Albert Saleza; 
Romeo to her. Juliette 
York, and who became here 
nearest worthy alternate in his 
to Jean de RéSzke. 


ga 
g : 


in telling of 
** tragic death in consequence of the 


stranding of a boat in America, on 


which she was exposed in the most 
cruel way.” That great artist and 


woman died, as a matter of fact, at 


Batavia, Java, in the Dutch East 
Indies, after a shipwreck during her 
passage for Australia in a_ tour 


As at the time-I was very keen 
to m had 
started program with an air I 
lovéd of Purcell’s ‘‘ 
Aeneas."' I thought I could not 
seudkes and the — 
Gg at ont es he: qui 
a small station I heard my name 
called aloud by a telegraph ~-t 
took the message, signed ‘ 
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Be 
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{than Blanche Marchesi in 















dress."’ '* You don’t mean to say." 
one exclaimed, ‘ this. dress. cost 
1,600 frances!" : 





No writer has. succeeded” better - 


on, paper the thousand little noth-.  ~ 
ings that make a professional ting-» .~ 
er’s daily life, the courtesies of . 
audience and directors, or the lack of. 
them, and the ills that human flesh 
is heir to, but which audiences and 
directors fail to understand, or some- 
times to believe. Very shrewdly she ~~ 
counts the costs of a musical career. ~~ 
most quoted paragraph of 
this book has recently been that in 
which Mme. Marchesi refers, on page’ oe 
57, to mysterious influences that ~~ ° 
to. her and others’ the " 
stage of London's chief Opera House’ rad 
in so-called royal seasons. She men- 
tions two, at whose “ brilliant 4é6- 
buts’ she was present, Mme. Alda 
and Signor Bonci; others, too, by 
hearsay, who were sent away. ané~ 
paid for their remaining perform- + 
Crom but never. allowed to reap- ’ 
r. 

































































This amazing fact {she s of 
the first instance] was eo no 
means the only one of its kind 
recorded at Covent Garden. some 
years ago, when ~-Lady de Gray ~*~ a 
was alive, although these facts = 
surely cannot be laid at her door. 
As Yor Marchesi, a new 

friend warned her she had  aement 
ently very powerful: enemies,”’ and. 
would never appear on- that stage. 


“The day you were engaged here 
Sf aloe ae be 
xes retire f 
syndicate.” — 


Late in the book she again recails 
Mme. Alda, in America, inviting her 
to dinner and asking ‘her to sing to 
Gatti-Casazza. The younger woman: 
was then engaged to marry the im- 
Presario and frankly was trying, 
without saying 80,-to give her old - 
teacher a chance that Marchesi be-. __ 
fore had sought in vain from Grau, = 
It was in Chicago, when I * . 
thought. my tour was over and 
allowed myself to indulge in an. 
orgy of ice creams. ‘Before leav- 
ing for England 1 entered a most 
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Great Industrialists Blamed for Conditions Which Are Driving the Germans Toward Commun 


The following articie represents 
the observations and inferences of 
an American hewapaper reporter in 
Germany. The observations are first 
hand, the inferences are presented 
for what they are worth. | 


By HOWARD MINGOS 


NE leaves Germany: with .a 
sense of relief. It is like de- 
serting the bedside of a per- 
son stricken with a hideous 
disease from. which there is 

little hope of recovery—even on the 
part of the sufferer. The. atmos- 
phere is like that in a sick-cham- 
ber—heavy with stale odors, so that 
one hardly breathes freely. Little 
imagination is required to picture 
the patient already dead. One car~ 
ries away the impression that Ger- 
many herself has lost hope, that the 
people have no hope; least -of all a 
remedy for their ills. 

Talk with whom you will—trades- 
people, workers, farmers, executives, 
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The Other Side of the Ruhr 


classes is helping .is toward’ com.. 
nninism?” asked one of the leaders. 

“There is no doubt that we shall 
have civil war,” said a man who was 
born an’ aristocrat, but who of late 
has been: an independent Socialist 
He~ said that if the Communists 
jump into power, he and matty oth- 
ers not identified with any party will 
cast-in their lot with the Soviet in 
order to have a voice in the Govern- 
ment. 

** And no matter how long or: bit~ 
ter the cvil war,” he added, “* com- 
munism will win by sheer force of 
numbers. And everybody will wel- 
come a change."’ 

Like so. Many others, he blames 
the industrialists, saying that the 
manner in which Government an” 





officials high and low in the Gov-.- - 


ernment _offices—there is still no 
hope, no plan. Whatever a new 
Government might do can have but 
temporary effect: on the outcome. 
So say those whose positions entitle 
them to a hearing. Socialist, Con-~- 
servative, Nationalist and Commu- 
nist, whatever the political creed, 
one and all predict bloody civil. war 
within the néxt few months. They 
say it is inevitable unless a miracle 
oceurs. And there is none to hazard 
a guess as to what form such a 
miracle might take in order to pre- 
vent the catastrophe which all Ger- 
many apparently is awaiting with a 
sort of morbid curiosity. 

Strange to relate, no one with 
whom I talked credits France with 
being the cause of the political tan- 
gle inside Germany—that is, on the 
ether side of the Ruhr. 

They say that. France might be a 
little more generous to a vanquished 
foe; that, on the other hand, Ger+ 
many should be able to pay. more 
reparations than any .of the pay- 
ments heretofore have seemed to in- 
dicate. But the present ‘situation is 
credited to a vicious. combination of 
profiteering and general depression 
inevitable after an exhausting war. 

One hears tales of cruelties and 
unnecessary punishment _ inflicted” 
upon the German. population in the 
oceupied areas. These stories are 
widely circulated and believed. 
Placards are posted announcing each 
move made by the French authori- 
ties. Before them groups of men, 
women and children gather, and 
stand for hours at a time in silence. 
But as a rule they will say that the 
country might be able to get along 
and survive the crisis were it not 
for the stupidity and selfishness of a 
majority of the industrialists. While 
the masses appear stupefied at the 
rapidly recurring events, there is a 
disposition to regard the situation as 
unavoidable under the present form 
of government, hence the astound- 
ing popularity of communism. _- 

The swing of the pendulum has 
brought the nation from absolute 
monarchy toward extreme socialism. 
There is. no evidence of a sudden 
change, Everywhere one hears that 
communism has been gaining ground 
since the second anniversary of the 
republic, when it was found that a 
republican Government could not 
hope to deal satisfactorily with in- 
ternational —questions and at the 
same time hold all factions fh line 
Within the borders--that is, collect 
taxes and make regulations so thai 
all classes should be compelled to 
help,to pay off the war obligatiéns. 

There is very little proud and ag- 
gressive nationalism except among 
the men who are identified as ‘lead- 
ers of the nationalist cause. “For 
that matter the proud and aggressive 
German, as one saw him before the 
war; is almost non-existent. The 
principal idea at present appears to 
be a question of procuring the next 
day’s food supply. There is an ex- 
pression on the faces of these Ger- 
mang that is not: pleasant. ‘Through- 
out the entire country the people 
look as if they are prepared for the 
worst. And their eyes have a lack- 
lustre expression not uncommon 
where there is. real misery... Or is it 
despair, as the Communists would 
have us believe? 

** Why should. we Communists at- 
tempt to overthrow: the Government 
at this time when everything being 
done»by the Gevernment er ruling 








dent Comniunists. travel’ through- 
out the country on business and 


j Pleasure. ‘They have had consider- 


able influence on. the masses. One 
talks with a cab driver,.‘a peasant 
or @ mill hand, only to find that he 
is willing to become a. Communist 
whenever the Communists see fit to 
take. over the Government. The 
people generally. believe that the 
Communists can seize the Govern- 
ment’ whenever it. suits their pur- 


pose. 

“ We will never go te war again. 
Prance? No!” Let her take the 
country.:~ She cannot keep it.. We 
will have a new form of. govern- 
ment. It will probably bea Soviet. 
Then we shall become Communists. 
What does.it-matter? One becomes 


while the horse-butcher cuts up the 
carcass in chunks only farge enough 
fer a meal for a family of five or. 
six. Na person knows whether his 
living is -costing double or ‘thrice 
his income, for, -with the falling 
mark, all: incomes.are usually three 
weeks behind the-gradual increase 
in prices. 
The ‘shops are selling little or -no- 
clothing. There is no money valu- 
able enough to buy such Juxuries. ~ 
We have seen it written that one 
could hope for Germany's future be- 
cause the people march through the 
streets singing. Yes, they sing, But 
their, song is the ‘Internatidnale. 
Their principal reading, these people 
who march and sing, is the daily 





Communist paper, which ts financed 
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amination it was found that it had- 
not headed. The potato crop grew 
rapidly but ran too much to leaf and 
stalk and the potatoes were very 
small. , 

One finds little evidence ef pover- 
ty among the tourists and profiteers 
jn. the large hotels where they are 
known a8 . shiebers.. The - tourist® 
rarely goes.itto the remote-districts 
in city or town, else he would-find 
women. wearing for shoes piecés of 
wood like sandals. . He would find 
little of value in any home except 
where the new rich hkve bought up 
everything. The antique dealers cay 
now that there is nothing left to 
buy, -that_the people who had means 
have been reduced to: selling even 
the valuables necessary in the home, 
such as.-watches, clocks and furni- 
ture. There is nothing mure left, to 
sell—except . themselves. .Commer- 
cialized vice’ was never unknown in 
Germany. “Today it‘is rampant. ‘The 


~authorities have long .since ceased 


Communists Gathering at the Brandenburg Gate in Berlin. 
Drawn by Howard Mingos. 


business have -been conducted in 
Germany for the last three years has 
virtually plunged the people into ab- 
ject. poverty with. no hope of better- 
ing their condition, \ 

There are today nine distinct po- 
litical elements in. Germany—all of 
them with followings in the voting 
districts, State Governments and 
the Reichstag. They. include the 
Extreme Right Nationalists, who be- 
lieve that only an absolute monarchy 
can gave.the country; the Nation- 
alist -Socialists, who believe that 
Germany's territorial. unity. must be 
maintained; -then the Nationalists, 


‘the People’s Party, the Centre, or 


Catholic Party; the  Indepetident 
Socialists, now united with. the So- 
cial Democrats; the Radicals, who 
demand a change, but have no plan 
of action; the Extreme. Left Social 
ists, whose plan of action varies lo-. 
cally; the Communists, “and _ finally 
the Young Men’s Communist Party 
—the last but not the least potential 
element. in-the present situation. 
While the Russian . Soviet Gov- 
ernment maintains a strong: propa- 


gandist agency. in Berlin, indepen- 





tired of working for Stinnes and his 
kind?’ Such expressions are’ most 
common. : 

One is inclined to believe the as- 
sertion that the manipulators in big 
business have evaded theiy taxés 
because the Government fevenues 
are not large enough to more than 
cover the excessive taxes paid regu- 
larly by the people.’ And the peo- 
ple are suffering. 

We saw thousands of pitifully 
pinthed-face children without ade- 
quate clothing. Thin arms and legs 
and fiat chests, skin. blotched and 
sallow from lack of proper food. 
They are alike in city and-country. 
Rarely does. one see -shoes and 
stockings fit to wear. _ Everywhere 
in the side. streets of the cities and 
in the mill and factory towns there 
is coughing, though Germany has 
been exceptionally warm*this season. 

“The average wage. is sufficient 
only. for bread and, .occasionally, 
margarine. “In nearly every com- 


~ 


by the Russian * Soviet. - © Look. at’ 
Russia. The people are free and 
they are doing nicely. ‘Let -us have 
communism, it. could be no worse 
than- what we now have.’ The cry 
greets one everywhere. 

“Yes, they want communism, be- 
cause they think ‘Russia is recover- 
ing,’ said Dr. Luther, who was 
Minister of Agriculture and Foods 
in the Cuno Government. -“ But 
they forget that Russia is self-sup- 
porting and that Germany always 
has imported vast. quantities of food- 
stuffs. We have no money to im- 
port faods and we will require more 
food from outside than ever before.” 


Dr. Luther-asserted that he and his 


ten million of so among the middie 
and fixed incomé classes would suf- 
fer terrible hardships. within the next. 
few months. ‘The principal want will 
be fats and cereals, he said. 





Bending over a chart-on his desk, |- 





trying to control it. ' 

In one of the dirtiest alleys of ol 
Berlin, way past the gloomy palace 
of the Hohenzollerns,- we heard the 
hotes of a piano. 

“The girl there playing,’ said a 
young policeman, pointing up to the 
tgp .floor window. ‘She moved 
there with her people. They once 
were ‘rich and lived by the Tiergar- 
ten, but when they moved here the 
girl she keeps the piano and goes on 
the streets to earn their food. Every 
day she plays and. sings. There are 
many. like her here—only most of 
them live in the cellars.” 

Much has been sdid and written ‘ 
about the building operations. We 
fuund cemparatively little construc- 
tion work being carried on. A receni 
survey reported 250,000 families in 
Berlin glone without homes. ‘The 
tenements -are packed in all towns. 
The streets are not half as clean as 
during the old régime. Ali of which 
is part of the evidence of lost morale 
emong the people themselves.. The 
Diplomatic Corps as well as all for- 
eigners is. barred: by law from rent- 
ing furnished apartments. Many 
families live .in .makeshift dwellings 
and in the cellars. Others have ex- 
ercised squatters’ rights on the out- 
skirts of town, and where once they 
spent only week-ends - caring for 
their-tiny gardens, prevalent every- 
where in North Europe, these Ger- 
mans now have their only habita- 
tion... Building is. confined prinei- 
pally to the banks, which of course 
are controlled by the. industrialists. 
It is part of the system: -Banks 
have sprung up everywhere, in side 
streets and courtyards, the principal 
business. being in exchange _which 
is the chief means of speculation. - 

And al] Germany apparently is 
speculating. “The charwoman draws 
her meagre wage in advance and 
places it with her private banker, 
often she realizes enough to live a 
week in something approaching com- 
fort. The bankers, i. e., those in 
charge of German businéss and in- 
dustry, say candidly; .*‘ If we build 
offices and. b?anch houses, does it 
not give work to the unemployed? ” 

And the Government cannot deny 
it, thereby admitting the existence 
of a vicious circle. It exposes alse 
the business policy of the leaders, 
whose spokesmen when they choose 
to speak,- eay,.. Why should not 
German industry make money and 
amass riches, if possible, without. 
giving it to the Government?. Does 
not industry support the workers? 
And if industry turns over.its earn- 
Ings to the Government they must 
go to France. - Why ‘should we not 
keep our money rather than beggar 
ourselves to pay France?” 

Wherefore: Stinnes and the others 
spend the hot days of July and Au- 
gust in Sweden or the Swiss Alps. 
As a class they have nothing to say 
publicly. Stinnes has never been 
interviewed for publication ‘with his 
consent. 
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Three Great Mystics and Some Moderns 


Experiences of the Saints in the Light of Present-Day Questionings 


eS 


A Review by — 
THOMAS ~L. MASSON 
WESTERN eee. By Dom 


Cuthodert 
r) Abbey. at” ‘York: 


0. BDettor 
- P, Duttom é Ce. 
HE author of. this lenlemclies 
book informs us in his pref- 
ace that it was in preparation 
for twenty years; and in his 
epilogue, after having treated 
his subject from practically all an- 
gles, he absolves himself from actual 
participation in mysticism. 

The question is ~{he declares} 
from all this welter of unpromis- 
ing stuff, do the experiences of 
the great mystics stand out with 
such distinttion and such compell- 
ing force as to impose themselves 
by their quality, so that they con- 
stitute a class apart, able to carry 
the weight of their tremendous 
elaim, and to assert its validity? 


eye of the mind by burning sorrow; ‘‘ 


and- then it is illumined by the 
bright coruscations of the unencom- 
passed Light ~~ upon it.”” In- 
deed, there can be no — or 








For -myself I believe that. this is 
so. ‘To prevent misconception, -1 
say quite — that I have never 
had any h experience myself, 
never anything that 
called an experimental perception 
of God or His Presence.. 


How, indeed, could his conclusion 


mt of the validity of the claim of the 


4 mystics be otherwise? Even if ‘it 

for no other reason than ecclesiasti- 
# cal courtesy,’ certainly a priest of 
4 the Catholic Church could scarcely 
be expected to throw out of court 
the evidence of other priests. The 
4 fact is, however, that he is sup- 
4 ported by what may be considered 
i a more practical (or shall we say 
| pragmatical?) authority. He quotes 

William James (‘‘ Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience i. with ‘good ef- 


a fect: 


Mystical experiences are, and 
have a right to be, authoritative 
for those who have had them, 
and those who have had them not 
are not in a position to criticise 
or deny the validity of the experi- 
ence; the mystic is invulnerable, 
and must be left in undisturbed 
possession of his creed. 

With regard to the question, which 
| has so often heen raised. by psychol- 
S ogists, as to whether mystics can be 
said to he tinged with degeneracy, 
Father Butler declares that the 
' “only valid criterion in judging 
them is their content, * * * ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them,’” 
and, to support his statment, once 
» more calls on James: 
a spiritual -judgment 
“ upon these states, we must not 
content ourselves with superficial 
medical k, but inquire into 
their fruits for life. The 

Spanish mystics, who carried the 

as far as it has 

ed, appear for the 

most part to have” shown indomi- 

table spirit and. ériergy, and all 

the more so for the trances in 
which they indulged, 


It is very difficult, indeed, not to 
go on and quote from other authori- 


writes in favor of mystics % all the 
more convincing. . Not that he is un- 
~ favorable to the belief that mysti- 


ing of the Presence once again. 


self denial. 
That is the fi first step. . After read- 
ing so much of the janguage of 
ecstasy, some of which the author 
even naively hints is beyond his own 
comprehension, one is at first in- 
clined to the opinion that the mystic 
is one in whonr selfishness reaches 
its*'*maximum. There is no sense of 
sorrow or sympathy expressed over 
the trials of others. Presumably 
there are no “ others.’’ The mystic 
is alone; by a long system of aaceti- 
cism. he finally succeeds in parting 
the veil that separates him from 
God. Like Moses, he is accorded, in 
a. swift vision, a. blinding flash of 
reality. He. then sinks back into 
his former state, only to wait in pa- 
tience and humiliation for the com- 





cism is something very real and ~ 


very divine, only that he has the 
good segse not to be carried away 


sions,” &c. 

But in this case, what is meant 
by mysticism is revealed by a study 
of the utterances of three great 
Western mystics, Saints Augustine, 


The soul,” says Augustine, ‘‘ in 
contemplation will arrive at that 
most high and secret reward. for 
sake of which it has so labored; 
end in which are such joys, such a 
full enjoyment. of-the highest and 
truest good, such a breath of seren- 
ity and eternity; as are indescrib- 
able.’" 

Im utterances like these, which 
might be multiplied indefinitely, we 
discover nothing but the apotheosis 
of the self. And the whole matter 
appears to be severely practical. 
The pleasures of this world, be they 
of the flesh or of the intellect, are 
fleeting and utterly false. To get 
rid of them all is impossible; t6 push 


that is the object of all those who 
come at last to understand the follies 
of the senses. This understanding 
may come very early in life or.it 
may be delayed.- St. A’ was 
not finally converted until he was 





32. Up to that time he had been 
the unceasing object of his mother’s 
prayers, and had run the gamut of 
the carnal and the falsely mental. 
Then came the change, and another 
great mystic. was enrolied—as.Father 
Butler declares, perhaps the greatest 
one of all, if we except St. Paul. 
‘And yet we would still be on the 
lower level of the most 
criticism if we assume that mys- 
ticism is only a kind of supreme sel- 
fishness. The distinction between 
living for one’s own sbul and doing 
for others is amply disposed of by 
our author. And it is to St. Augus- 
tine that we must turn for the solu- 
tion. Among all the great mystics, 
he alone, after Paul, seems to ‘have 
been able to bridge the chasm _ be- 
tween the active and contemplative 
life. He was a good business man. 
He mingied with the world, yet was 
not of it. ‘‘ His practical solution of 
the problem * * * is that, whatever 
be the superior attractions or the 





«Reality or Unreality, 


Apperiton of the Vagin to St. .Bernsrd—Filgpine Lippi. 
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Story of Mediterranean Lands 


THE G 
WOR. 
son. [Nustrated_ 

D. Appleton 4 Co. ’ 

HIS little volume is an outline of 
the history of the nations bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean 

from the earliest days up to the date 

of the firm establishment of the Ro- 
man Empire and thé final destruc- 





aed STORY IN THE: 


about the Mediterranean because 


It is not primarily a story of wars 
and conquests that Mr. Hutchinson 
tells, although these, of course, have 





positive in his statements. Where | 
there is room for difference of opin- 
ion, he says so. He avoids the fault 
of setting forth theories in the guise 
of facts. His book is one which may 
be read_with profit not only by ehil- 
ren, but by adults as well, provided 
the latter are willing to overlook his 
manner of writing down to his read- 
ers. In fact, a little less of this 
manner would make the book more 
pleasing even to children. It is quite 
possible to adapt one’s language to 
the intelligence of one’s readers 
without making that fact too pain- 





greater intrinsic worth of contempla- 

tion, it has to be interrupted at the 
calis of duty or charity.’’ bore 
claims of the two lives are amply set” 


it is written that Jesus entered into. - 
a certain village and a certain wo-. 
man named Martha received Him 
her house. Her sister’ Mary sat 
His feet and heard His Word, but 
little or nothing to help in the 
household work. 
bered about with much "serving,”’ 
complained, whereupon 

Jesus answered and saia unto 


It is upon this text that St. Augus- 
tine quite largely rests his case in 
favor of the contemplative life; the 
life of seclusion, of spiritual ecstacy: 


What Martha passes . 
She ministered to the hungry,. the 
thirsty, the homeless; but all these 
pass away; there will be {a time]» 
when none will hungér ge thirst. 
Therefore will her care be taken © 
from her. * * * Martha’s part 
is holy and great: yet Mary hath 
chosen the better, in that while 
her sister was solicitous and work- 
ing and caring for many things, « 
she was at leisu: 


and 
listened. Mary's part will not be 
— away from her, Martha’s 


What we should like to bring out 
in this review is that this book, writ- 
ten in a philosophic spirit, but with 
such simplicity and sincerity, goes to 
Muminate, in striking fashion, the 
great problem which has, since the 
termination of the European war, 
agitated so many scientific and reli- 
gious minds. In each individual case 
Wwe may use our own set of terms 
to explain our individual meaning. 
We may call it the Unconscious or 
the Conscious, the Fleeting or the 
Permanent, the Spirit or the Fiesh, 
Darkness or Light, God or Satan, 
but it all 

In the recent nov- 

“Men Like 

character, 

out on a vacation motor 

trip, meets with an aceident, and is 
suddenly precipitated into another 
world—a world of another dimen- 


tific seignors 
ing ‘but electrons, which In them- 
selves are eternally invisible; by rela- 


utterances in such a manner that 
we stas.teemh tes Sok Wee Cae 
sense of something gained. 

et een ee a 
that isa great deal to say. As a 








contribution ‘to modern psychology —_ 





ODERN New England, after 
a hundred years of genteel 
decay, is now in the throes 
of her second Revolution. 

Iiut this time, not independence of 

Great .Britain, but dependence. on 

New. York, is the. goal. The one- 

time ‘** Colonies of the Crown ”’ are 

in process of swift and merciless 
transition into brand-new, shiny sub- 
urbs of the City. 

It is a revarnished, redecorated, 
entirely “‘done over” countryside 
that confronts the tourist this Sum- 
mer. New boulevards that glare like 
so many miles of glass swoop 
sthrough the valleys, top the stony 
pastures, and play. at leapfrog with 
the distant hills; and all along their 
sides run rows of newly whitewashed 
fences, and houses glossy with white 
paint, set in freshly trimmed-up 
lawns; every turn of a mile is punc- 
tuated by a gasoline station twenty 
feet high, flaring vermilion and sky- 
blue; every meadow in asprawl 
with placards big as circus tents; 
every elm, maple or sycamore is 
sprouting new branches of tin that 
read, “ Antiques! " “ Hot Dogs! ” 
“Do Pop Inn! " “ Try Bzra’s Pre- 
serves! "' “Our Tires. Beat the 
Best! " 

At intervals along these boule- 
vards, wherever there was once a 

_ grassy knoll, with @ couple of vener- 
able trees upon it and a shell of an 
old homestead, you -will see it this 
Summer. surrounded by an encamp- 
ment of carpenters and plumbers, 
converting it into an ‘‘ artistic Colo- 
nial residence’' for a: New York 
family. Of course, they are leaving 
it just as it was and adding hardly 
anything—only ‘a sun parlor; a new 
Dutch : stoop, art woodwork, ivory 
paint and antique green stain, a 
cargo of period furniture and pewter 
spoons and a separate wing for 
Célaste and the butler. There was 
a bygone day when a farmhouse was 
thought to be a house on a farm, in- 

_ habited by a farmer; today it is a 
sort of Petit Trianon,. where New 
York Marie Antoinettes, with their 
silver shepherds’ crooks and satin 
furbelows, may play at rural life. 

Miles of these new ‘ Petit Tri- 
anons,’’ miles of gift shops, tea 
shops, camps, inns and sanatoriums 
variegate the old landscape; the vil- 
lages buzz with trucks and touring 
cars; corner ‘* emporiums'’’ have 
discarded their old lines of snuff and 
Overalls and taken fresh shipments 
of vanity cases.and sport togs; the 
lanes are full of hiking flappers in 
khaki knickers; farmers are reveling 
in an orgy of scaffolding and rip- 
ping down; everywhere are jazz, 
mowes and plunging limousines. So 
the transformed community attests 
the power of the Summer invasion. 
So the old New England of the ro- 
mances, austere, serene, impover- 
ished, dies; New Yorkers are giving 

“tt a Chinese funeral. 

The Uncie Josiah and Aunt Sa- 
“mantha of tradition are still liging 
in many an Old Homestead; no 
doubt; but even they are now sud- 
--denly anxious to refurbish their 
«property and revise their habits of 
thought and living. to keep pace 
with the times. A hard life has al- 
ways been theirs — no Trianon 
dreams of the happy peasantry, but 
the. sternest kind of labor expended 
on fields fertile only in boulders, on 
farms set apart from the rest of 
mankind, isolated in forgotten hills. 
Por-generations they and their an- 
. eestors have lived in a backwater of 
‘the nation. Now, suddenly, like 
white magic, this blare of cement 
~ highway flashes across their hori- 

shows them the world 





whirling daily by them on its thou- 
sand wheels. 

There is no wonder that Uncle Jo- 
sieh and Aunt Samantha, for the 
first time blushingly conscious of 
the. world’s gaze upon them, should 
develop what is called the Highway 
Mania. It did not matter, once, 
what the deer and the squirrels 
thought of your. frent yard; but 
now that picket fence must certain- 
ly be straightened, that lawn raked, 
that .orchard pruned, the veranda 
painted, the roof reshingled and a 
new shelter erected for ‘* Lizzie,” 
where once the stalis of ‘‘ Dobbin ”’ 
were. And.so, with eath oné jeal-- 
ous of his neighbor’s progress, the | 
revolution speeds to its destination. 

Town, with its new lures and in- 
creasingly up-to-date stores, its 
Chautauquas and new market possi- 
bilities, draw mearer every day; 
evening rides and picnics close ‘the 
monotonous weeks. And Uncle Jo- 
siah's offspring practically live their 
waking lives upon the new. road. 
They arc always junketing up and 
down it in some gaudily painted. ve- 
hicle, or else they are mending the 
holes in it and getting paid thrice as 


hoeing among the boulders. _If they 
are doing neither, then they are sell- 
ing. something on its edge. ‘* Kin 
everybody live by mendin’ roads and 
ruinin’ ’em? "’ queries Josiah, some- 
times, ‘‘ an’ by sellin’ each other 
gasoline an’ san'wiches? "' It would 
geem so—in NeW England. a 

‘Even in its enthusiasm the new 
generation has undertaken to revolu- 
tionize the old heraldry of the rural 
regions, Once; not:so long ago, the 
classic device of the countryside was 
the mildewed sign “ For Sale or To. 
Let’’ that sagged, as if despairing 
of result, from almost any wayside 
tree. That sign ticketed an un- 
guessable proportion of country 
acreage. In Connecticut alone, it 
was recently estimated, barely half 
the land tille¢ in Colonial days was 
under cultivation in 1920. The 
people were eager to sell out their 
farms and,-jndeed, their very souls 
were ‘' To *.et*’ alao to the new- 
comer whi. should bring them con- 
tact with tne rest of the world, 

Now the old sign ‘ts knocked down 
and replaced-by a snappy.“ ad.”’ 
blazoned by the road, “ Farm. Go- 
ing! See Us Soon! Ed Sprogues, 
Real Hstate Ag't.’’ Or else Josiah 
and Samantha have. decided not to 
sell the old farm after all. It may 
actually pay to farm in these days, 
when you can tack up a flapping 
banner, whose red and green stripes 
flaunt “ Pearuts ahd Orangeade! ” 
or “Gas, Oll, Candy, and Spare 
Parts! ’’ before the passing tourist. 
Eventually, too, there is always the 
possibility of painting the furniture 
canary-yellow, and the shutters 
bluebird blue, and hanging out a 
swinging signboard, “‘ Ye Olde Puri- 
tane Inne—George Washington Slept 
Here.”’ 

Nor are the younger generation 
without their share in the~ spare 
money. The older children may. 
plunge in tires and gas tanks; but 
even the youngest may sit patiently, 
hour after hour, under an umbrelia 
on the lawn, crying out in a small, | &? 
shrill. voice, ‘‘Buy Our Lem-mun- 
ade! Buy Our ‘“Lem-mun-ade!” 
And the spinsters, that famous clan 
of. New England, to whom the old 
life offered but the hance “of sort- 
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New: England, to Let 


A Redecorated, Done-Over Countryside 


“They are calle 
something on its 
edge.” 


ing mail at.a dollar a week, or the 
necessity of passing away in gen- 
teel stagnation—-even they may col- 
lect their brass warming-pans and 
Colonial firedogs and advertise them- 
selves as ‘‘ Prudence’ Prim, Deco- 
rator.’’ 

‘Thus, in such strange ways, does 
Time bring revenge on the Puritan’ 
For the tourists who stop at these 
inns and wayside booths, or buy up 
old homesteads, are oft@n enough the 
4-very sons and daughters of those 
runaway children of the éighteen 
hundreds, who left New England to 
seek fortunes in the opened West. 
Reversing the parable of the prodi- 
gal son, however, the elopers made 
good in the *‘ stranger's country '’ 
—out of oil, bottled pickies, carbu= 
rectors, patent mops, breakfast foods, 





Con fron ts the 


bargain in antique. houses might 
lurk in almost any hidden dell, Turn 
a corner, said the architectural mag- 
azines, and you might happen on a 
perféct dream of a house that need- 
ed only to be repainted, -plastered, 
papered, shingled; roofed, floored, fur- 
nished, the back end torn down, the 
front end rebuilt, two. new wings 
reconstructed, plumbing. | wiring, 
furnaces, and a good road added— 
and presto, there .was your house! 
At. such'.a. low price, too, if you did 
the work yourself. 

The craze developéd date a new 
form of. outdoor sport for, New 
Yorkers. It was the first sign of 
the deluge; and. the States them- 
selves completed the process by vast 
sums spent on roads to annfhilate 
time and space for. the commuter’s 


and “ machines that do fly at the) benefit. Now the era of luxury and 


much a day as they could make by — 


* 


ungodly pace of 12 miles an hour.’* ! 
Now the prodigal grandchildren re- 
turn. in inherited affluence to the 
stony pastures of their ancestors; 
while the descendants of -the gpod, 
devoted sons, who, as in Holy Writ, 
remained at home to tend the sheep 
and vineyards, must now forsooth 
slay the fatted calf—and ‘serve it 
up. on an art nouveau platter in 
“Ye Wee Cozy Tea Shoppe!" 

Yet all these things have come in- 
to being searce a decade ago—with- 
in* so brief a time can our nation 
remodel itself! . It was ten years 
ago, or thereabout, that ‘the first 
invasion of the prodigals occurred. 
A few.artists and other select eccén- 
tricities, sought out cheap and quiet 
abodes in. the country, that could 
with a little home-applied paint and 
earpentry be made into quaint stu- 
dios. So they bought up old barns 
or shacks loaded with mortgages, 

approachable only by miles of wil- 
derness and. atrocious lanes filled 
with ‘ thank-you-marms.” For sev- 
eral years’ they enjoyed their: -ro~ 

Then the fever commenced. There 





was contagion in the idea that <a| 


po 




















period styles has set in, Summer va- 
cationers in swarms sweep to their 
destinations by limousine along with 
their new books on interior decora- 
tion and their -vantoads of Heppel- 
white and Queen Anne highboys 
from Grand Rapids. 1 
The newest invaders discovered the 
painful fact that New Engiand. did 
not look nearly so Colonial as. the 
novelists waquid make you believe. 
Many of the houses were built in 
the dark days of the Civil War and 
Square cupolas. The. genuine~houses 
were, partly for lack of money and 
partly because there was nobody to 
see them, suffered to sag gradually 
into decay, their shutters all asiant, 


Tourist 


on the door, chintz cushion on the 
Stoop, rag rugs, four-posters and 
newly varnished spinning wheel— 
what a sight to charm the heart of 


looks full as Colonial, atid’ten tinies 
as neat, as it did in the days of John 
Winthrop? 

Colonial it is, but it is no- longer 
New England. The mossy slope of . 
sagging roofs, the wild loveliness of 
grass-grown doorsteps and carriage 
ruts printed in green lanes have 
vanished. Gone with the old tradi- 
tions are the days when a farm was 
not. a‘ store, nor yet a .‘‘ residence,’’ 
but simply 4 place where yow* could 
retire in peace to water your stone 
fences; gone are the stiff, antique 
‘costumes worn once upon a time on 
the evening stroll to the. Post: Office ; 
gone the lace-mittened ladies who 
rode so ‘sédately to church of a Sab- 
bath morning, to the tune of ringing 
hoofs and far-off chimes; gone for- 
ever the old Red Mill and tthe soft 
glamour of decay. 

Now, of a Sabbath morn, you are 
more apt to see, coming out on the 
Colonial stoop, moving about in the 
prim garden _of larkspur, not a Colo- 
nial dame ‘in linsey-woolsey and 
crossed. kerchief, but a -modern 
young woman with wiry bobbed hair 
like the Fiji warrior’s choicest head- 
gear, wearing red sandais, Ezyp- 
tian tarrings and khaki knickers. 
And does the maiden speed to the 
newly decked spinning wheel on the 
porch? Alas, for the ghost of her 
Puritan ancestor, ‘tis to the rakish 
roadster that lives in the old corn 
mili by the dam! 








fresh 
and 


Young blood is. everywhere, 
customs, snap, dash, speed 


“Today ~it is a sort 
of Petit Trianon.” 


style. And the deserted country- 
side is again noisy. with the voice of 
the Prodigals’. descendants. Once, 
a young man on Main Street was a 
positive phenomenon; nny a de- 
populated village might be seen in 
which no children had lived for 
years, and old white-haired men and 
wasp-waisted Jadies were the sole 
survivors of a vanished generation. 
Now the children are rampant. Ob- 
viously mietropolitan—they are ~ so 
healthy and so roughly clad--they 
are packed in the whizzing cars or 
tramping down- the forest lanes, 
fishing in the brooks, tumbling on. - 
the old Dutch stoop and romping on 
the’ fawn under the ancient ¢lm - 
trees. ‘ 

_ Bo the story of New . Bngiand 
might well be read in the history of 
her roads; it’is they who have ac- 
com ‘the réyolution and 
changed the picturesque front she 
wore for so long, with. which she so 
Deguiled the hearts of her friends. 
But if there were anything that+ 
could Console her for the passing of 
her_. tranquil her 


‘this—the reads hav: 
Drought back her chiaren af welt z 
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tf E material facts on which 
. great nevels are founded and 

the places in which their 

seenes.are enacted are.-of no 

vital importance because the 
high art of the. novelist consists. in 
transmuting the particular: into the 
general. His appeal, in other words, 
is to universal emotions through the 
temperamental handling of personal 
experience. 

The works of Joseph Conrad are | 
a case in -point...He has suffered 
from foolish and profoundly misiead- 
ing labels at the hands of critics 
more interested in externais than in 
life. . But the real truth is that in 
all his stories he is concerned deeply 





with.only one thing—Numan ‘nature. 

Everything else is the mere 

setting, valuable mainly in 

so far as it heightens: the 

drama. of passions, hopes 

and féars that are thé com- 

mon heritage of mankind, _ 

His* books do not “age ”’ 

because - his creation is 

powerful enough te have 

at ite heart a’ universal 

feeling. 

This is the final truth 

ahout Mr. Conrad, and, in 

a sense, the only truth of 

first importance. . All his 

books expand -far= beyond 

their frame and appeal to 

no special public—the pub- 

lic, for instance, that looks 

for exoticism, adventure or 
“ the sea—but to all of us 

who have discovered that 

life itself, with its prob- 

lems and its” perplexities, 

+s the one ultimate thing 

that matters. 

In. this respect his pref- 
aces—now all made acces- 

sible to the general public 

for the first time in the 

‘popular uniform. ‘complete 

edition in process of publi- 

cation—are of peculiar sig- 

nificance. They are. very 
characteristic, and in many 

of them Mr. Conrad has 
-given us the genesis of his 

books and enabled us to 

follow the sources of his 

inspiration. 

indeed. anybody who has 

studied the works .of Mr. 

Conrad must have. per- 
~ ceived that there is about 

them a kind of finality 

of presentation which sug- 

gests a basis of rea] expe- 

rience. tt is not that, in 

the accepted term, .he ap- 

pears to draw direct from 

life, but. that his works, 

_ from first to last, seem to 

have a foundation of solid 
* actuality. 

And - such . js the case. 

His . ¢reative ‘imagination 

can only work at its best 

when it is attached, so 

to speak, to a remembered 
incident. Sometimes «such 
memories may pervade the 
whole strutture; more 

often, perhaps, the whole 
structure_is developed from 

one: glimpse. But in either 
instance the motive power 

arises from the reality of some kind 
of . past experience—if only from 
that of a vivid story told at second- 
hand. 

It is this which gives a_ genuine 
importance to the history of. these 
hooks and makes it a legitimate sub- 
ject of study. To want to know 
ahout their origin cannot be’ called 
mere curiosity. To read the frag- 
mentary but fascinating information 
divulged in the prefaces,. and here 


and there augmented in the pages/ 


of ‘A Personal Record*’. and 
‘<The Mirror of the Sea,’*. is, read 
properly... to get a deeper insight 
into the universality of Mr. Conrad’s 
genius. The purpose of this article, 
therefore. is to carry such informa- 
attion yet a step further. where pos- 
sible and’ to sum up the kaown 
facts. 

Let-us consider the books in the 
order of their original publication. 

“* Almayer’s Folly ’' was Mr. Con- 
rad’s first book. Published in 1895, 
it had been hegun as\4ong ago as 
1889 and the MS: had accompanied 
him. on various journeys over the 
world. _ Althougti the preface tells 
us nothing of its inception, ‘‘ A Per- 
sonal Record ’’ is full of its strange 
wanderings. It-was begun in Lon- 
don =. his Tinal return from the 
East, . shaping sléwly, it went 
with Reva ‘to the Congo, to France, 








to Switzerland, to Poland, and to 
Australia. ‘‘ Line by line, rather 
than page by page, was the growth 
of *-Almayer’s Folly.’ ’’ 

It -was the memory of a real Al- 
mayer that started Mr. Conrad 
writing seriously, As he says‘n “‘ A 
Personal Record,’’ “‘I had seen him 
for the first time some four years 
before from the bridge of a steamer 
moored to a rickety little wharf 
forty miles up, more or. less, a Bor- 
nean river."' There is no charac- 
ter iit Mr. Gontad’s books of whose 
prototype more; has been told us by; 
the author himself. 

This novel is one of the works di- 
rectly .traceable to Mr, Conrad’s 


period of service, in the eighties, as 
first officer in the 8. 8S. Vidar. The 
vessel belonged to Straits Arabs and, 
with her home. port. at Singapore, 
traded on the wild coasts—they real- 
ly were wild in those days—of Bor- 
neo, Celebes and Sumatra. 

The chief figure in .“‘ An Outeast 
of the Islands ”’ was also suggested 
by a real person. Mr. Conrad writes 
in his. preface: 

The man who ees Wit- 
lems to me. was not particularly 
interested in me > ag My interest 
was ga by his dependent po- 
sition, his strange, dubious pe ah 
of @ mistrusted, disliked, worn-out 


den- in the heart of the forest- 
land. : 


That “ forest-liand,” of course, is 


the same corner of Eastern Borneo | 


in. which ‘‘ Almayer’s Folly" is 
staged, but the town of Willems’s 
rise and fall is Macassar in -Celebes, 

“ An Outcast of the Islands ” owed 


“* You, Rave the style, you 
have the temperament, why not 
write another?’ wére his words, as 
repeated in the prefa And had it 
not been for these words, it is pos- 
sible that Mr. Conrad would never 
have written another line. 











The story of ‘‘ Tye Nigger of the 
Narcissus "’ is founded on an actual 
voyage from Bombay to England 
made by the author in a ship of that 
name. The members of the crew are 


-@ collection of various types. of old 


sailing-ship men with whom he came 
in contact at various times: James 
Wait was an actual person whose 
death occurred as stated. The psy-" 
chology of the ship’s company is the 
result of long association with sea- 
Men of all grades, first as one of 
them, then as officer, through many 
years of fine weather and foul, not 
only afloat but also ashore. 

The five stories in ‘ Tales of Un- 
rest” ‘were written between 1895 
and 1897. The “Lagoon”. and 


A>Personal Record. 
Drawn by Césare. 


* Karain "' suggest further memo- 
ries of his service in the Archipelago. 
* An Outpost. of ” is “ the 
lightest.part of the loot I carried off 
from Central Africa” (preface), a 
reminiscence of his voyage ‘up the 
Congo in. the early nineties; “ The 
Idiots "* was composed during a visit 
to Brittany in 1896—* the suggestion 
of it was not mental, but visual: the 
actual idiots ’’ . (preface). About 
** The Return *’ nothing in particu- 
lar can be said. Mr, Conrad has 
called it.“ a left-handed production,” 
which means, perhaps, that it was 
founded upon no specific incident 
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some town of northern Java. In the 
chief outline of its topography, at 
least; “ Lord Jim ” is another rem- 
iniscence of the Vidar period. 

With the writing of “‘ The Inher- 
itors” Mr. Conrad had little actual- 
ly to do. In a copy of it-he has re- 
marked: - 

The main idea of this book is 
wholly F: M. Hueffer’s, as’: also 
most of the details. My part of 
the. collaboration consisted mainly 
of thorough discussion of the epi- 
sodes as they suggested themselves 
to us both. 


Of the three stories in “ Youth,’ 


the first, “ Youth,’’ is very much a 
reminiscence of Mr.-Conrad’s own 
first voyage to the East. It was in 


1881 that he set sail in the Palestine 
for Bangkok. The ship caught fire 
off the coast of Sumatra and the 
crew had fo take to the hoats. 
“ The: End of the Tether,”” which 
carries us to such spots as Delhi 
and Malacca, and even as far north 
as the southern islands of the Mergui 
Archipelago, is a more composite 
production. In the words of Mr. 
Conrad's preface, “ One had to pick 
up one’s facts here and there.” 
** Heart of Darkness” is “ quite as 
authentic in fundamentals as 
‘Youth.’ * * * It és experience 
a little (and only very little) 





memory. 

“ Lord Jim "’ was imagined first as 
a short story, connected with the 
pilgrim ship episodes and put aside. 
The copy was taken up again and 
developed when William Black- 
wood usked for a contribution to 
“ Maga’. Jim, himself, was a fig- 
ure seen by Mr. Conrad in the shad- 
owy past,, 

Qne sunny morning in the com- 

vet yr ygeens, Fae an East- 

oy roadstead I saw form pees 
— appealing — significant 

under a cloud—perfectly silent. 

(Prefaee.) 

The Patusan, where he worked out 
his salvation; was assumed to lie on 
the south coast of northwest Sumia- 
tra; and Stein’s villa was outside 


or | p 


beyond the actual facts of the case " 
(preface). This story of the Congo 
is the heavier portion of his African 


L** toot.'? 
*Typheon” consists of  foyr 
stories.. The one that gives its hame 


to the book is a tale of the China| * 


Sea. The 8. 8. Nan-Shan was not 
the steamer of the tale, and the ty- 
phoon. was not experienced by. Mr. 
Conrad himself. The facts were as 
stated. “ Falk’' is made up of 
things seen and things heard by the 
author at the time he took over. his 
first command in Bangkok.. Neither 
“ Amy Foster.’ nor 
are actually reminiscent. Indeed, 
not one of the four stories in the 





yolume.is #0 to any great éxtent. 





** Tomorrow *"|- 


“ None of them,”’ in the words of the 
preface, ‘are stories of experi- 
ence in. the absolftée sense of: the 
word.”’ 4 y 
“Romance” is th secon? o 32)” 

last book in which Mr.:Conrad cok 
laborated with F. M. H 
In .a .copy of it Mr. 
written 


In. this book J have done my vs 
share of writing. Most of ye 
characters (with the exception of 
Mrs. Williams’, Sebright -and the 
seamen) were introduced: by Huef. 
fer and developed then in my own 
way with, of course, his consent.” 
and collaboration. The last part = 
is(like the first) the work of Huef- 
fer except a few paragraphs writ- | 
ten by me: Part second is actual-— 

ly joint work. Parts 
three and four are 5 


Conrad - 


a 


ae No» 3 
stromo,’’ which some peu - 


most. triumphant’ achieve- 
ment in the creation of at-; 
mosphere. .We know from. 
his preface how the figure 
of Nostromo himself was 
partly suggested by - the 
Dominic of 


voice ’"—and how the story = 


of the stolen silver came. 
from a yarn_told to the. 
_ author in the middle seven-_ 
ties and found by him in 
print nearly thirty years ~ 
later. 

The picturesque 
darkly symbolic background 
of “* Nostromo,’’ with _ its 
inner fidelity to the spirit” 
of place and character, has, _ 
no doubt, been. helped in a 
certaim measure by a few 
momentary glimpses of the 
land; for Mr. Conrad. had 
octasion in the course of 
his studies to stay. ashore 
at several points of the — 
Central American coast-in~ - 
the QGuif of Mexico—per- { 
haps not half a dozen days. we 


and” 


not. but think, 
impressive instance ot his. 
power to evolve a living 
world, so complete in its 

. very details that the sénse 
of its. reality goes even be- ~ 
yond the words, out of one 
touch of actual _remem-- 
branee. , ‘7 

“Phe Mirror of the Bea” ~~ 

‘ts a book apart. It is a- ” 
confession of emotions of a» 
man who looks back: Upon 
the sea as the. scene. of his- 
inner life. ° 


twenty years .of formative’ 


experience, coupled with a. (— 


deeply felt tribute to the’ 
memory “ of ships that aré 
no more and to the simple. 
men -Who have had. their 
day.”’ : 
|. That-book is a personal revelation 
based on true events. ‘“ The Secret 
Agent,"' which followed it,’is avow- 
edly the product of a period of men-— 
tal and emotional reaction, As Mr. 
Conrad has stated in his pee 2 : 
the novel was suggested by the 
tempt made in the 00s. to. 
up Greenwich Observatory. 
showing once more our authors 
uncanny gift of creating from a@ 
hint, one may mention the fact 
that Winnie and her weak-minded 
brother owe their existence to a sin- 
gie phrase used about. the perpe- 
trator of the outrage in a Castial 
conversation—*' Oh, that’ fellow. 
half an idiot. His sister 
suicide 


in * A Bet ok Wea 
are, as Mr. Conrad tells us in hid 
eface : 


the result of some. three or four : 
years of occasional 


personal experience di 
all of them the facts are 





( Continued on on Page 22) 
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American Actresses and English Stage Ladies 


Or Paying the Penalty for Getting Art 
Entangled With the Best People - 


By H. I. BROCK 
HEER admiration for an Amer- 


British critics of the stage. a. lit- 
tle while back to reproachful ob- 


to say that when it came to plays in 
which untamed (or unbridled) nature 
was exposed to public view an in- 
hibiting quality of ladylikeness en- 
tangled the British actress and 
straightlaced her art. 

Coming from the inside—and the 
Other Side—this intimation invites 
inquiry, especially with a new theat- 
rical season hard upon us. In spite 
of all that the war notoriously has 
accomplished toward marring and 
mixing up gentle manners among 
our best people, is it true that the 
stage of Shakespeare and Nell 
Gwynne is suffering from an af- 
fected daintiness of walk and con- 
versation fearfully assuming, in our 
late day, to express what Jane Aus- 
ten called “ the delicacy of the éle- 
gant female '’?. Is this a part of a 
general resurgence of Victorianism 
which some pretend to view with 
alarming complacency, or is it some- 
thing else—or at all? 

By some the hope springing peren- 
nial in the footlight favorite’s breast 
—the hope of marrying a peer—was 
urged as explanation or excuse. Out 
of that hope (it was said) grew such 
sedulous aping of the elegant atti- 
tudes, clipped syllables and admired 
intonations of high society that ex- 
pression of the cruder emotions was 
hampered—simulation of the common 
behavior of low persons bereft of 
conviction and authority. The Gaiety 
Girl who might so possibly become 
Lady by marriage set betimes about 
creating the réle for herself, so as 
to be ready to face the dowager and 
down the dowdies—who had been 
born iadies and thus (thanks to their 
mothers’ marriages) did not have to 
act the part. 

The Gaiety Girl might, also, like 
Mrs. Mabel- Russell Philipson, be- 
come,a member of Parliament. Her 
task and privilege, then, to match 
in the Commons her self-made poise 
with that of Lady Astor, born in 
Virginia, and supported by the aris- 
tocratic prestige of two continents. 
Something surely not to be faced 
without preparation. - 

If the British actress were not a 
Gaiety Giri, but a more serious per- 
former, her chances of marrying a 
peer, or of election to Parliament, 





aunts. Thus, if Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree’s daughter is on the stage 
and: Sir John Martin Harvey's 
daughter is there likewise, Sir John- 
ston Forbes-Robertson is equally un- 
cle to an actress, and Sir Gerald du 
Maurier 1s cousin at least to several 
actresses—besides being a son of the 
author of ‘* Trilby." 

Every King’s birthday sees more 
actors made knights and more wives, 
daughters, nieces, sisters, cousins 
and aunts stamped vicariously with 
the royal stamp of gentility. Quaint- 
ly this happens when really polite 
comedy and full-dress society drama 
are not in nearly such high favor as 
in the ‘80s and "90s of the last cen- 
tury they used to be. Never mind. 
Sd much the worse for plays that 
persist in not being polite. Such 
plays—omitting a few from the pen 
of the American Eugene O’Neilli—are 
mostly anyway imported from the 
Continent of Europe, And though. 
regrettably, Sir Arthur Wing Pinero 
is contributing very little to the 
stage nowadays, there is- still the 
hope of doing a delicate bit in some- 
thing by Sir- James Matthew Barrie. 


and trumbly placed the character, Sir 
James always makes her such that a 
lady can play her. His Cindérella 


her assumption of a cockney accent. 
Nor must it be forgot that a sur- 
prising number of British actresses 
(like Violet and Irene Vanbrugh) are 
daughters of clergymen of the Es- 
tablished Church. Nor. that many 
others have as fathers civil or mili- 
tary officers in the Colonial.or In- 
dian service of the empire, Such is 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, for instance, 
who eventually married into a fam- 
ily accustomed to mating with 
Dukes. One British actress, at least, 
Miss Colette O'Neil, is the daughter 
of ay untheatrical Eari, the fifth of 
his noble line, which”"means that she 
has four other Eartg in coroneted 
processional behind her. Her brother 
is likéwise an Earl. Nobody is al- 
lowed to forget that Lady Diana 
Manners, daughter of the Duke of 
Rutland, is in the movies—but per- 
haps that does not quite count. Lady 
Diana is not listed in “ Who's 
Who in the Theatre.” 

In such company. (with or without 
Lady Diana) airs of gentility are, if 
not obligatory, at least appropriate 
and becoming to even the léast mem- 
ber of. a calling any member of 
which the King may delight to 
honor. If play acting in Engiand-has 
not quite been raised to the peerage 
of professions the very exercise of 


Bart.,-O.-M. However lowly ‘born’ 


really is a fairy prineess in spite of - 


tion. Some of them, indeed, get 
with fair credit through a very Brit- 
ish play—say, Miss Clemence Dane's 


. o 


his" Peerage. Several American 


Lactresses have married British peers, 


from Frances Donnelly of the Floro- 
dora Sextette, who ig Lady Ashbur- 


Baring, 


ton of the noble banking house of 


- 


“The stage of Shakespeare and: Nell Gwynne.” 


~~ 


J ; i 
gan; Irene Fenwick, Chicago; Le- 
nore Ulric, Milwaukee; Edna Good- 
rich, Logansport, Ind.; Fay Temple- 
ton, Little Rock, Ark,; Martha Hed- 
man, Oestersund, Sweden. To be 
sure, it is also recorded that Jane 
Cowl was born in Boston, Grace 
George in New York and Julia Mar- 
lowe in Engiand itself. But what 
are so few among so many? 

Each of those lesser places of na- 
tivity -has its recognized social usages 


. | and preferred accent, But the ac- 


cent of none of them is that of Pic- 
cadilly, where the accent of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world comes to judg- 
ment. > 
Obviously, persons so provincialy 
originated have nothing to lose by 
playing low parts in a vulgar tongue 
—éeven if they have much to gain by 
learning to speak with the tongues 
of fair English daughters of country 
clergymen. They may do both. 
At.all events, Miss Pauline Lord, 
sent over to London with Eugene 
O’Neill’s *““ Anna Christie,” was able 
with her whisky voice and her low 
language of a low bargeman's 
daughter, to make the London crit- 


ladyship by the same process. No- 
blesse oblige. Ladyship might at 
Accordingly 
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Adventures of a 
‘Peaceful Danish Soul’ 


A Traveler Who Views More Turbulent 
- Countries With a Quiet Mind 








A Review OF: = a Feb aang! drinking and dueling.’* 

The son of poor peasants who have 

HENRY LONGAN STUART. . pin¢hed th aoagr eye 4 s 
TRA hem, 1 es Agee 7 eganf; | college education, Josephson eschews 
mhecner 3 of the Classical} legal studies, never presents himself 

a New ‘Fork: for examination, but by virtue of an 

Gifpeicl"cpoaneoes _ ew York: | untimited capacity for Liwenbrau 

y ‘ nen and an intimate knowledge of the 
3 OMETIMES It seems as though, | pverile varsity code of honor, is the 
on the day the destinies of} undisputed despot of his Korps and- 
Scandinavia were being _ap-| the admiration of every future “ ge- 
portioned her, the Sister| helmrat ”’ and.“ sanitatsrat "' in his 

Fates were in:.a mood of. rare eS enconetes end is = 
common sénse that contrasted with ory ly tragic umbling over the 
their usual alternations of profusion | P&t 9°€ of a rival Korps, he wakes 


up to find his table covered with 
{ or miserliness. - Think a little and challenges, and dies ‘not of any 


you will realize that the idea seems wound, but because his: beer-soaked 
none so fanciful. Seandinavia| heart will not stand the sheer physi- 
(meaning Sweden, Norway and Den-jcal fatigue of twelve successive 
mark,.ahd perhaps, now that: the| duels. His death, is fittingly cele- 
Russian virus has been removed, be 7 a a ge “ salaman- ! ; ahs 
Finland as well) has enough history |@e¢r"’ of mourning. *‘ Never have I ae ete Se Dae nies” Zee 2 ck SE iets e a4. 
to give her a aoe Seioant pride,} heard anything like the thunder - ts eg eat ee OR maa rene MAG I eet Ee Tae i al. Saree 
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but-not enovgh to make her super-} When Big ae beer ee 

engeful. \Her climate | Smashed. was & salu 
cllioes S° ey wer pright. Winter| Sirit of the deceased. Amid the “ Stumbling over the pet dog of a rival Korps, he wakes up to find his table covered 
and a Summer that does not keep} %0unds of this hecatomb of splintered with challenges.” Z 


ery is beauti-| glass the soul of brother Josephson 
aor ow. a ate rye appeals|* * * soared ip to the land of con- 
rather to the affections than the pas- | Summation. ; : 
sions. Her problems are mahage-} At Warsaw the young: Dane be-| We smile or are disgusted by turns| betweep two courses of a dinner at} reached, even at this safe distance 
able. She has nobility, but no noble| Comes bear leader to a puny little/‘at the complete. cynicism of the} the Bristol, that he should take ad-| cunning and greed have reaped their 
caste—Kings and Courts, it is true, | Count, the last scion of a crazy noble| wretched little pupil, who kills his| vantage ‘of his position in the Ja-| harvest from thé world’s woe, But 
but homespun ones, who go shop-} family that is tottering to its. fall. | pets and discusses. with his tutor the| nowski palace to kill the scion of] the changes are ’so few, so insignifi- 
ping unattended in the stores of her | The mother, a faded beauty and mis-| Countess’s penchant for lying; and at| the Romanovs, ‘‘ You must do it,|cant compared with the upturn of 
capitals. She has armies, of a self-| tress_of two generations of the im-j| the effrontery of an entertainment} my dear sir, you must! It is a|the great continent to the south, ‘ 
effacing sort, who have not. been| Perial family, bathes daily in milk/on more than royal scale given by| question of the freedom of all the| that he can end the chapter on a © 
seen beyond her frontiers in a hun-|and white of egg and attar of roses. | these descendants of Polish patriot| Slavs. You will die, but if you dare} simple note of patriotic self-con- - 
dred years, Some twelve years ago, } The father, ‘an in iatetaahted gambler, | heroes to a Crown Prince who has,|it, you will live eternally in ‘our| gratulation. 
one of -her peoples let a great terri-| lets his- servants and tenants rot in| it is no secret in Warsaw, robbed/| dreams.” “So simple and dignified is the 
- torial question be settled against her | filth and squalor while ” underneath,| the pension fund for officers’ wid-| ‘ Travels and Sketches ’’ is so well| country.of my home, so it speaks 
by a wxker neighbor without re-| thé stable was as clean’as a confec-| ows of 300 million rubles (pre-war| written, and strikes so fresh a note|to me, warning me to be like. it- 
course to arms. Sweden is perhaps; tioner’s shop, with flagged walls and|value). The facts are presented | in travel lore, that the temptation to| self. * * * If the gods allow the 
the only country of Europe to leave | Sand-strewn paths. * * * Three/ with little comment and no hint of| quote again and again-is hard to re-| laws of life and death .to stand fast, 
it on record that she does not con-}Stooms worked for several hours at/| the latent contempt of the Teuton| sist. Perhaps the most .charming| this country speaks to our minds, 
sider national pride warth a war. drawing the-Count’s escutcheon and} for the instability and featherhead-| chapter of all is that in which Mr.| with strengthening words: Bear the 
At fairly -long- intervals, and in} Monogram in sand of different col-| edness of the Slav. ‘Mr. Poulsen has| Poulsen records his visit after forty| burgeoning of Spring, the vegeta- 
many provinces, Scandinavia has|ors.” We see the littered streets;|a way of his own of presenting his| years to ‘“ The Country of My Child-j| tion of Summer, the Autumn fall, 
produced her geniuses, A great} where squalor and splendor rub el- | experiences that precludes the neces-| hood.”” He notes changes that are} and the ‘deathly chill of Winter as 
astronomer—Tycho Brahé, a ‘great | bows, where beggars sit in the dirty) sity of moralizing. It is seriously} not for the better. Even to quiet) quietly and as equably as my fields . 
sculptor—Thorwaldsen, two world| 8Dow almost on the steps of palaces. | proposed to him, by the way, and| Jutland the echoes of war have and: meadows.” ant. 
famous -captains, two intrepid ex- . j ; 
~ plorers, an incomparable singer, and . ~ 
an epoch-making dramatist... She ‘ 
pte ge My hoc aghi-peigh thar ee: : : ; . 
country where they were sowed but s Sol R Wh W a h 
has the better stock for the planting. ome emn easons y y e€ aug 
She has never. sowed dragon’s teeth. z 
Whether they come as settlers or 











































visitors, her sons find themselves _A Review by. . | ‘This has led to the ‘theory of} more than mere flashes in beha- | nities of interruption increase at’ 
welcome guests, assured in advance JOHN E; LIND ; — @s-a sneer, an expression| vior, and, though they always in- | the same time. When behavior 
of the world’s esteem. Swede, Nor-| rx” psycHOLOGY OF LAUGHTER of superiority, a gibe. This is the oe mge- wero Be sed ee ae containing. love as an element ‘ 
wegian .or Dane, the Scandinavian AND COMEDY. By J. ¥. theory favored by Cicero and Hobbes pret beaiee of pleasure, the tae within it 4s interrupted, energy is- 
may fee], with -pardonable’ pride, M. A. <4 pp. New York: »| Cwho coined the immortal term| terruption by which they are niobilized against the interruption; 
that he is a citizen of'no mean city. | _Méad 4 - }‘* sudden glory,’ as applied to! caused, and the interruption which | When the interruption ‘is 
When viewiig the world at large ERNARD SHAW once said to|Iaughter, but who goes on to say they cause themselves, may well | Temoved, or weakened, some of 
through the eyes of the children of a friend who was contemplat-| that it is “caused by. * * * the| be almost negligible when meas- | this energy becomes surplus and 
_ these comparatively happy lands we ing writing a book on ‘the| apprehension of some deformed thing} ured against the force that is | escapes in the laugh. The laugh 
may naturally expect a vision that problem of humor: “ There|in another, by comparison whereof} Working toward definite conclu- | thus marks an interruption to the 
is temperate and unbiased, ip oth- is no moré dangerous Jiter-| they suddenly applaud themselves’’).| 05- behavior a ——e has been 
er words, thoroughly normal. in| ary symptom than a temptation to}This theory was elaborated upon by| Greig calls attention to the fact oF Ghaore tenn en a expenditure : 
Frederik Poulsen’s” ‘‘Travels and] write about wit and humor. It indi-| Robert dé Lamernais, Descartes,|that, even in the beginnings of pales tor the pin Pose <a bre- * 


Sketches’ we shall not be disap- | cates’ the total loss of both.’’ How|Groos, Ziegler and others. Far dif- | laughter in the infant, the presence 

pointed. Mr. Poulsen, who is keeper | the present writer came to lose both | ferent is. the attitude of Rabelais,|of a “human being is necessary; the| This paragraph, in fact, contains all 

of the Classical Department at the} he tells as follows: who defined the comic spirit as *’aj| baby laughs at the abrupt move-| of Greig’s theory of comedy. It dif- 

State Museum of Copenhagen, is not} | Some. ten, or it-may be more | certain jollity of mind, pickled «in| ments and grimaces of the adult who pce acti pte AT gnc 

at all--unconscious of his racial ad- yore uga.  Gueeen in: oss S- the scorn of fortune,” and of Vol-|is playing with him; he cannot tickle | {ngenious theories which have been = 
ow- 


vantages. In describing for us the undergraduate, in the small, | taire; who said: “ Laughter always , for example, and only|®dvanced by other writers in. that 
fume and fret of loos fied tdaisaed gray hours of a Summer morn- | rises from gayety of disposition, ab- | la when some one else tickles| !t is a comprehensive, genetic ex- _ 
peoples, “he. congratulates. himself} $8: —— iat a. him | solutely incompatible with contempt | him. the infan —— up the smile of 
more than once on his “ peaceful! Jom. to poo pi ign ~ Be gion gone and indignation.” . This theory of ote. tate Of: pons “i the eae te ae 
Danish soul.” He has been a stu- . : ; vantage over many ose he comedy, jumor 
sO le a ad Dod RS i a See ie egy oy rea ag Se 4 ded; ‘that is, that it. takes St the went Bor ae ‘Sdeaaniad chain... 


dent at turbulent. G6ttingen, a tutor disserta 
in a family of Polish atinsay. a0 Comedy,” the reading of-which | for the best literary descriptions we|!te account and harmonizes the in # lengthy appendix he has re- 
accredited visitor among the ruins of| Aloud lasted some two hours.” will refer the reader to Meredith’s|!uahter of infants with the whole| Viewed the theorjes of laughter and. 
the Parthenon and Acropolis and a|- 1 left him, with a dry throat and |romoug passage, beginning, “If you |C°mic picture. The well-known’ de- Shs cmp of practically all of the. 
vovauer. spon that . classical orn porns or hha be ering a pétter | Delieve that our civilization is found- x gga meg 6 of gree sac ag he te ag rap booty — fee, - 
whose ‘enchantment tempted dissertation myself ‘}ed- in common sense (and it is the|P'* wnlde thet : 
- Norse ancestors to long and trucu-j gubject. This book pode * | first condition ot sanity to, believe |bumor is in the realisation of our | {wo, te most important ones. oe 
lent voyages. He has an artist’s ap-| if he ever reads it, how long I can | it), you will, when contemplating omer cngem asian Siew Cnieape oh aw hcgst: Schopenhauer. Spen Meredith, 
preciation for scenéry. and color, but | cherish malice in my heart. men, discern a Spirit overhead.’ | ‘terior to us, fails to account for ’ asst & dith, 











er Lipps, Bergmann and McDou- — 
it is the metaphysical side of life] wit and humor.and laughter have}: Greig devotes the first part of his Ml a five’ weeks baby. wale A Oe Sy te 
that attracts him- most. He turns} peen fascinating for specu-| book to an investigation of laughter $ That seer ae dipiaieen nate” 










I conclude that the smile begins 





that blue introspective. Scandimavian | jation for philosophers and physiol-|in infants. This indisputable occur- 
eye of his upon his fellow-men and! ogists for centuries. Plato, in his} rence has indeed been one of the 
conjectures in a singularly detached | «: phijebus,’’ called, attention to the| chief objections te those theories 
rat pe gy enn log af vin curious . admixture of pain and/which read intellectual and. cynical 
i each restless vociferous pleasure there is in real humor. And/ qualities into laughter: He insists t the fin! touches to it, 
mask. He ts pantheist enough even | today the most poignant humor is/ that laughter is a mere incident in > tue. we shan faccanins it un- 
to divine a ‘‘ quid divinum ’" In ant-| the smile. with a tear in it.: When|the general picture of ove behavior y for what it is. It is 
mais.. Three of his most charming r nd. or. pleas- ha of the love in- + 
speculations ‘concern themselves in 3 ’ 
é¢urn. with a greyhound, a donkey | his 
and a monkey. The result is a 
series of impressions quite unlike any 
book of travels that has come. from 
the press in Jate years. 
The chapter.on German student 
life at Gittingen,-is.-an account of 
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fine hands holds- a hook with the 
elaborately tooled leather of the 
early bindings.. The costume is gray 
rising. to white, sinking to black: 


strike at the outset the keynote to the 
of ‘the whole building: 
In spite of the fact that the Ori- 
ental collections are. the 


im selli, 


highest 
The demure plainness of the whole| achievement of the Museum, there 
effect is cut sharply by the shrewd| are many visitors for. whom the 
interrogation of the eyes. This can. print galleries are the goal of their 
as makes an impression as vivid in} Girect 
its way as that of the Lee’ 


acter no fess significant. titudinously witnessing to the multi- 

In the Recent Accessions Room is} tude of centuries.in which -Eastern 
a medley of schools and periods and} art has waxed and waned, they make 
races, not yet subdivided and ap-| their way without loiteriig to the 
portioned. - Among them are some/| clear comfort and reward_of the lit- 
lovely things. A Piero della Fran-| tle black-and-white. pictures. Into 
cesca, heautiful and ruined, the} these they can pour ali the fervor of 
bland forms of the Virgin, Child and} their thoughts; the whole experience 
St. John sturdy ima ‘hatural dig-|of their souls, ‘without-Josing. them- 
nity not to be undone by the ravage] selves in the intricacy of married line 
of time. A “‘ Crucifixion.’". by Ber-j and color. Prints:are the. best lis- 


Jnardo Daddi, a brilliant.example of|'teners in the world, almost never 
ae Stace of composition and elegance of! obtruding an aggressive personality 
fa iine and ‘gesture and an interesting | upon the soliloquizing worshipper. 

m contrast fo the powerful, emotional| ‘The=Boston Museum lias had the 
rendering of Piero’s less dramatic 


good judgment or good luck to build 
theme. A Sassetta, with beautiful| up its print collection stréngly on 
architecture, green on gray. A Ros-| the side., There is a room- 
“ Deseent From the Cross,’'} ful of Schongauers, ranging from 


i” daring and unpleasant in. color; -@ the heavily draped and coifed Fool- 


| fine “ St. Dominic,”’ by El Greco, 
- supplementing the Fray Palavicino 


acquired some twenty years ago. 


under .stormy sunlight. 

sky is heaped with gray clouds 
through which the light darts. The 
figure on the- crucifix is golden in 
tone ‘and the saint’s costume black 





ae wen 


“St. 
Dominic.” 
By 
Bi Greco. 
Recent Accession 
Boston Museum 
of Pine Arte. 


ish Virgins, with their pretty faces 
and pinched waists, to the keen little 
St. George and the Dragon. It 
might bo difiicult to find in America 
another place where the Schongauer 
type could be so closely and fully 
observed. Here is the ‘' Death of 
the Virgin,’’ the dying woman sur- 
rounded. by eager, sorrowful men 
with German faces. Here is the 


i 


“ Temptation of St. Anthony * in an 
impression permitting the character 
of the saint's head to be adequately 
realized... Ordinarily in this print 
the grotesque monsters circling 
about the figure of St. Anthony claim 
first attention in considering the de- 
tail of the composition. But such is 
the clarity and delicacy of the im- 
pression just acquired that the struc- 





ture of the head and-type of feature’ 
—the structure and type of.a think- 
ing man and, naturally, Teutonic, 
are scrupulously defined. The same 
type occurs over and again in the 
other prints, but the St. Anthony, 
with obstinate mouth and apprais- 
ing eye, has been given a special 
character to fit the drama of tempta- 
tion without a trace of yielding in 
his aspect, It is not until he under- 
takes to depict the Christ type that 
Schongauer falis into sentimental- 


‘ity. Elsewhere he gives only tiie kind 


of thing he sees, simple, unconven- 
tional, without eccentricity, intélec- 
tually strong. rs 

The “St. Jerome in His Study "' 
is a standby for Diirer enthusiasts, 
it ig one of the prints that is superb 
or impossible. It is superb in the 
impression .given to. the Boston 
Museum by Mrs. Scott Fitz.- It is 
neither.a “ black " impression, which 
frequently means one a0 leaded with 
ink as completely to spoil the tone; 
nor a. ‘silvery ” impréssion that ia 
gray from wear. Its shadows are 
filled with light, that enhances rather 
than diminishes the mild illumination 
of the sunlight streaming through 





cent is missed in the beautiful. read- 
ing of the scene, the quiet old man 
bent forward to his book, the room: 
with a combination of : 
and dignity still lingering. in 
heart of towns such.as Nui 
the sleeping dog,-its lips curling 
‘twitching; te heavy, slum 
lion; the atmosphere of studious 
eoneentration, 


peace and thoughtful | 
which must have. been with Diirer, 
felt as well as intimately observed. 
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The Bencbae® Horse Race to Church 


Passing of an Ancient. New ‘England Rite’ 
Lamented 


By LAUREN DWIGHT LYMAN * 


UM their noise! ’’ growled the 
horse doctor, as a flock of 
motor cars went squawking 
past the Mansion ~ House 

perch,. where he sat chinning 
with the Ford agent and a tray- 
@ing .man. “Dum their ‘noise! 
Yippin’ and yappin’: the hull time, 
like @ passel of pups!’ 

The Ford agent,winked to the 
traveling man and gaid.to the vil- 
lagé vetenarian, ‘ Don’t~ cuss at 
progress, Doc. The auto is doing 
more for New England—"” 

** Change aln’t progress,” the horse 
doctor broke in. “‘ ‘Look at how peo- 
ple pass one another in the road 
nowadays. Do they stop and. ask 
after the folks, and how the plantin’ 
is goin’, and what to do for the pip? 
No, sir, they rush past with only 


half a nod, each feller wonderin’ if . 


t'other is givin’ up enough of the 
road. 

“ And do they stop to pick you up 
like they did in. thé good old hoss 
days? Naw; “they're too worried 
about makin’ the grade on high, or 
else who’s comin’ around the next 
bend. . Neighborly politeness means 
as much to a New Englander nowa- 
days as the-cows in a pasture along- 
side the railroad mean to the engi- 
eer. 

_ “ Nature, too. When I went-to 
school there was. a pome in the 
reader about the-fringed gentian. If 
the author of that pome had been 

- used to kitin' over the roads in an 
automobile, do you reckon ,he’d ever 
ha” known that such a thing as the 
fringed gentian~existed? ’’ 

Here the traveling salesman re- 
rmaarked, ‘‘ But don’t the farmers and 
their families get more social life 
now than they used to—more church- 
going, for instance? ” 

Doe pointed his thumb across the 
village park to the white church 
beyond the elms and maples. 


“See that meetin’ house, stran- 





ger? Well, it’s closed down. |, See 


that driveway with the grass and 
weeds growin’ in it? That drive- 
way was- made by hosses. For 
more’n a hundred year folks drove 
their -hosses into the sheds behind 
that meetin’ house, Summer'n Win- 
ter. Well, the autos are here and 
the churchgoers ain't. 

“ When I was a boy there wasn’t 
a hoss set foot on the race tracks 
around here but what got the -best 
part of ite trainin’ over the country 
roads to church on Sunday. - And 
the best Morgans, Todds and 
Wilkeses racin’ today inherit their. 
trottin’ proclivities from sires and 
dams bred for the express purpose 
of takin’ folks to church. 





“My father, soon as he got 
through the chores Sunday mornin’, 
he’d take a look across the medders 
and ‘he'd see Deac’n Parsons pullin’ 
out his buggy and go to. greasin’ 
and washin’ and dustin’.. Then pa'd 
open the carriage house and draw 
out our best Concord, and he'd jack 
up the wheels, give ‘em a turn and 
listen to the swish of the «journal 
agin’ the ex. Maybe he’d put on a 
new leather washer or two and per- 
haps he'd grease up all around. 

** Pretty soon. pa’d notice that the 
deac’n had gone into his barn,-and 
he'd finish shinin’ the Concord in 
a hurry and go into ourn. In them 
days we had a -white-faced roan 





mare, and the only thing that mare 
hated was dust—other folks’, dust. 
‘If there was a Hoss ahead of her on 
the road she'd start right off, pickin’ 
‘em up and layin” “em down as if 
the road was made of hot cinders. 
Wherever that mare was, the road 
‘was full of hoss all the-time. 
'™ Pa always rubbed. her down be- 
fore breakfast,’ but Sunday mornin’ 
polishin’: . That 


man’d put the best drivin’ harness 
on the roan and hitch up. - About 


this time the bell-in that old white: 


steeple'd start boomin’ and 


echoin’ 
up the valley, and ma’d holler up-the 





Labor’s Interest in the League 


L PECTS OF 

IN OMEMPLOY MA we ey Wateor 
. dome. George Allen é ee Ltd. 

is < 
LL but the Washington iso- 
lationists accept’ nowadays 
as a truism the statement 
that nations as well as indi- 
viduals cannot live to them- 
selves’ alone. The public at large, 
slowly but surely, grows interna- 
tionally minded. ‘Well in line with 
this trend, and tndeed a result Of it, 
is a new volum¢ on the labor prob- 
lem which gives a world-wide slant 
on a question hitherto’ regarded 
everywhere as oné primarily of do- 
mestic concern—the question of un- 
employment.. This book, ‘' Interna- 
tional Aspects of Unemployment,” 
by Watson Kirkconnell, reveals the 
reaction to this problem of a native, 
~horn Canadian. 
ready has several successful prac- 
tical contributions to the labor 
- question to its credit. It is adand 
‘* of hard .work where emphasis is 
. still placed on duties more than on 
rights, on service more than on 
| Jeisure,""" and Mr.  Kirkconnell's 
chapters -justify ‘his presumption 
that the mental attitude fostered by 
this atmosphere and environment 
‘would prove of interest. 

Let the first word of praise go to 
the “book’s -extreme readability. 
Studies bristling with statistics fail 
to fascinate or even greatly to en- 
lighten the average reader. 
charm is all. for the squareheaded 
mathematician, But Mr. Kirkegn- 

» nell’s figures are of two kinds, and 
= most impressive are his. figures 
‘speech. - He “ shows “a “happy 
aac of ilhustration and constantly 
hits off his fleas and comparisons 


Rus- 
sia, where the doctrinaire leaders of 
the urban proletariat. have “ 7 


The Dominion al. |: 


Their |. 


suffered from a single tumor on thé 
brain."’ 


While Mr. .Kirkconnell’s titular 
aim is the broad survey of unem-. 
ployment, its extent, its causes and 
its suggested cures, he soon soarsto 
a more ambitious flight.and makes 
his original thesis subservient to a 
comprehensive argument ‘for world 
€0-operation. Unemployment as he 
sees it represents not only a com- 
bination of imperfectibns in the =p 
chinery of industrialism; but is * 

index to the greatest coonatiabie 


[deterioration im our industrial <sys-| ill 


tem and a warning for all nations 
to co-operate in order to maintain 
the. international economic life of the 
world.’’ Accordingly, we may pass 
over his chapters dealing with the 
imperfections of trade flow and of 
labor quality, and also with those 

describing the approved but 


and are at maturity “‘ turhed loose 


‘{on the world, spoiled instead of pre- 


pared.” 
That an_ international - 
might possibly require a _co-opera- 





however, 
Versailles Treaty, Part XIII., 387 to 
427, which deal with international 
co-operation in social ~ legislation, 
which. to him are “ among the very 
few Blimpses.of, blue sky in that vin- 
dictive, Catonian document." , 

With employment” in direct de- 
pendence upon capital, the disorgan- 
ization and destruction of that com- 
modity during the war and after 


of figures and illustrations will prove 

uminating. But treading ypon 
the heels of capital loss he.sees two 
other woes, “the evil influence of 


many countries of the money econ- 
omy on.which modern credit and 
trade “have. been built.”’ 


-| hand with picturesque 





in those sections. of the’ 


nent ewes America fifteen milliards 
of dollars. ._The enly way'in which 


i cape 
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stairs to hurry: There was always 
one delay. Pa never could get his 
necktie on straight. You see, in- 
stead of tyin’ it at the lookin’ glass 
he'd stand at the winder where he 
could watch Deac’n Parson's door- 
yard. 

“The deac'n droye: a big black . 
geldin’ in them days that was spunk. 
ier'n- time, and while he néver’d 
admit to it, there ‘was nothin" he — 
liked better than a smart brush with 
some of the neighbors ona Sunday 
mornin’. The deac’n was opposed 
to ‘hogs racin’ on principle, but he 
did -have a hankerin’ to gét. there 
first just the same. My pa didn’t 
believe in hoss racin’ neither, but he 
always liked to get there on. time, 
same’s the deac'n. ‘ 

“About a half mile below our 
place the road from our house’ joined 
the lane leadin’ toward: town - from 
the Parsons Place, and who ever 
fetched that corner first was Hable 
to lead. the way for two miles into 
the churchyard. If the deac’n and 
Mis Parsons drove out of their yard 
the same time that we left ourn, it - 
wa'n't likely that both turnouts ‘4 
be very far apart at the corner. 

Ma’d_ nod and smile at Mis Parsons, 
who'd nod back in a: kindof ner- 
vous way, but pa and the deat’n 
never paid much attention to each 
other. 

** Neither rig went very fast much 
before. the. corner was reached, but 
if the roan see or heard the black 
comin’ down the other road she’d 
start movin’ along without bein‘ 
asked, and by the time the deac’n 
and pa'd. st; ed out the hosses 
on the main there wa'n'’t much 
doubt that we was goin’ to meetiri’ 
and goin’ together. 

“ Other folks drove good hosses to- 


and ager; too, Hke as if they was 
ma gna thang elma ssa a 


"itn Aenctedals ‘ek heed ek 


































































































‘ “Robert E. Lee” is epic; it ts a 
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Lee As a Drinkwater Hero 
Southern Leader’s Life Drama in a Series of Scsnes 


ROBERT E. LEE.- A Play. By John 
Drinkwater, fe osten 
Fae Houghton Miffi Company. 


OHN DRINKWATER is, with- 
out doubt, the most arresting 
figure among the dramatists 
writing for the English-speak- 
ing stage today. In his-play 

** Abraham Lincoln,” which achieved 
netable success both in England 
and tn America, Drinkwater “threw 
out of the window the dramatic tra- 
ditions of three hundred years, and 
struck back to the fundamental 
principles—the - handful of funda- 
mental principles—upon which dra- 
matic construction rests. In this 
play there was complication neither 
of plot nor of action. There was 
no ** love interest.’” ‘There was cli- 
max, .but. it was adventitious: i 
did not grow out of the pla} itself. 
For a spectator who had no knowl- 
edge of the Civil War except such as 
he might glean from the piece before 
him, the playwright might as well 
have had the President killed by 
lightning ‘for any relation “Booth’s 
act bore to what had preceded in the 
drama, And there was no_ pilot- 
unity. In short, the English. au- 
thor’s ““ Abraham Lincoln ” was an 
epic rather than a drama. It was 
a succession of .dramatic moments,, 
with five years elapsing between the 
’ first and the last. 

And yet ‘“ Abraham Lincoln” 
was drama — rugged, overwhelming 
drama—in the highest ‘sense of the 
word. There was in the play a stage 
antagonist, the~ fictitious Cabinet- 
member -Hook, created by the au4 
thor to express the insidious back- 
fire that certain elements in the 
North directed against the Presiv 
dent, This creation of Hook. al- 
lowed. for the necessary stage-bat- 
tle of wills. But the real dramatic’ 
action was more than this. It was 
a battle. of civilizations, of cosmic 
forces, Drinkwater held the mirror, 
up hefore the naked soul of Lin- 
coin. But Lincoln’s soul was the 
~soul of the North. The author held 
the mirror before a nation’s soul. 
And so accurate was the refraction 
and so authentic, and so vast the 
forces seen in conflict, that the spec- 


tator was held ‘spellbound. Worlds; 


crashed about his head. The play 
achieved- the Aristotelian ultimate— 
it “ cleansed ’*’ the soul of the sapec-. 
tator through the intensity of its 
emotional appeal. And b it 


Malvern Hill,.on the eve of the ac- 


*Ttien which, on July 1, 1882, closed|to 


progress of the action; at the Con- 
federate White House, Richmond, 
the following year; at Lee's head- 
quarters during the battles around 
Spottsyivania Court House, 1864; 
again at the White House, in Rich- 
mond; and before Lee’s tent at Ap- 
pomattox. - 
Irrespective of ‘whatever of praise 
may be due Robert E. Lee-as a sol- 
dier and a General—and it has been 
given without stint, in the North as 
well as in the South—and without 
minimizing in any least degree the 
honesty and the magnitude of Lee's 
devotion to the Southern cause, he 


¢{stii remains 4 lesser figure than 


‘Abraham Lincoln. It is obvious, 
moreover, that Drinkwater so re- 
garded him; and in consequence, 
while departing no whit from the 
precedent he had set himself in the 
Lincoln play, felt the necessity of 
filling in his canvas with more de- 
tail. He could not rely with such 
absolute confidence on carrying his 
piece on the main character alone. 
This detail consists of a group of 
minor characters with whom the 
playwright surrounds Lee, some four 
or five young men, civilian friends 
of the Virginian soldier, who volun- 
teer under him. Drinkwater keeps 


ground, and by means of them, with 
‘consummate skill, epitomizes the en- 
tire-Confederate force. The enthusi- 
asm which marks these young 
Southerners at the outset~does not 
desert them; but as the play pro- 


touch departs. One, and then an- 
other,.is killed: Those who-~ live 
grow emaciated; their uniforms _be- 
come tatters. And in them one sees 
the whole-of the bleeding, starving 
and still fighting South. One sees 


the tear that must inevitably start. 


them flitting in and out of the fore-/[ 


Drinkwater’s portrayal of General 


Lee, while su ly not dissimilar 
his portrayal of Lincoln —a .dom- 
inating personality, humane, tena- 
cious“of purpose—yet differs subtiy 
but fundamentally: Wheress Prink- 
water’s Lincoln is:a Colossus strid- 
ing the world, albeit his step is fre- 
quently shaken, the playwright's 
Lee is nearer ‘to the mythical’ Pro- 
metheus, or, perhaps, to Laocoon. For 
Drinkwater, Lee believes the Con- 
federacy doomed to failure frcem the 
outset. And thus, although he dom- 
inmates the Confederacy, there are¢ 
forcer greater than ‘himself which 
he cannot dominate. As a State 
rights man, as a Virginian, Drink- 
water’s Lee is rea'ly forced into his 
position, although, of course. his 
resignation from the United States 
Afmy and his acceptance of the 
leadership of-the seceded States are, 
outwardly, volurtary acts 
On this point, as weil az on the 
Offer to Lee of the command of the 
United States Army, which Drink- 
water used in his opening scéne, it 
is..of interest, as it is also of some 
importance, to know the facts with 
which the dramatist worked. In 
** Recollections and Letters of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee,” by his son, 
Captain Robert E, Lee (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.), Captain Lee writes: _ 
In February, 1861, after the se¢- 
cession of Texas (where Gencral 
Lee, then Colonel, was in command 
of the First U..8. Cavairy) my 
father was ordered to report to 
General Scott. * * * He immedi- 
ately relinquished his command 


tion 
United States Army. 


And@ from the same volume, in a 
letter from General 


I never intimated to any one that 
I desired the command of the 
United States 2rmy, nor did I ever 
have a conversation with but one 





From a ‘Daguerrectype . Probably 


Cavalry, U. 8. A.. Now tm Possession of the Virginia Historical 


Society, R 


mene take command of the 
army it was to be brought into 
the field; stating as: candidly and 
as courteously as 1 could that. 
though opposed to secession and 
deprecating war, I could take no 
part in an invasion of the South- 
ern States. . 


That Lee felt, however, that he | 
must draw his sword in defense of 
Virginia he states again and again. 
And it is with simple but: searing 
words that Drinkwater brings out 
the inner conflict and the final sub- 

of Lee to what—taking the 
dramatic point of yiew—one must re- 
gard as Fate. Lee-is talking with 
his friend Peel; . 





his in » and, as I under- 
stood, at the i of President 

. _ After listening to his re- 
marks, I declined the offer he 





will ‘come,’ and ¢ anger. will 
come, too. Tf 1 war— 
Do you think that they 


Robert Edward Lee. 








Made Wheu He Was Colonel of - 


ichmond, 


? 


{the Unionists} may be as right - 
as we? Or are we as wrong as ~ 
they? ‘ 
Lee—Robert. Lee may think it; 
But Virginia can net ‘ana must not 
think it. And Robert Lee is now _. 


a part of Virginia. * * * ‘You 
may be wiser than Vi but 
your doesn’t moved tin 


she doesn’t need you any more in 

her quarrel, I can see it no other oe 
way. ¢ 
And the scene ends with Lee stand- 

ing on the porch of his house at Ar- 
lington, motionless, and repeating, 
with tragic grandeur and tragic suf- 
fering, the one word, 


ting the famed ‘‘ General Orders No. = 
9,”" in which he bade farewell to 
his troops, and with a‘ speech put 
into his mouth by the dramatist in 
which he insists to those about him 
on loyalty to America. : 





did this it was great drama, al- 
though it defied tradition and re- 
verted to the all but naive simplicity 
of early forms. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s new play, 
“ Robert E. Lee,” ig written along 
precisely the same ines as ‘‘ Abra- 
ham Lincoin’’; and should it 
prove as notable a success there is 
little doubt but that we shall see a 
new “school ” ‘(actually‘an old one) 
—the Drinkwater school of drama. 


succession of scenes—there are no 
acts—with nearly four years the in- 
terval between the beginning and the 
end; there is no *: love interest ”; 
and there is no plot. But for the 
dramatist, Lee is the soul of the 
South, as Lincoin was the soul of 


the North: And Drinkwater holds 
the mirror up to Lee to catch the 
reflection 


of the Confederacy's naked 
Lincoin 
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W MATERIAL. By Dorothy Can- 
cog 4 302 4 York: Har- 


OROTHY CANFIELD occu- 


#8 


beat 


a 
i 


Stuff As Novels Are Made On- 


half so fine as that tale seemed to 


when they first. saw it as they 
would have liked to make it. 





Now this is, perhaps, all very true; fail 


“\to do any work while there was a 


the book that will repay the reader. 
Miss Canfield cannot lose altogether 
her natural felicities of style—proof 
that material cannot be handed ove; 
entirely in the ‘‘ raw-’—nor can she 
to evoke human interest. 
Whether she is sketching, 

» her Uncle Giles, 
was too much of a gentleman ever 


who 
relative able to support him, 


Meyer, in his last days, she draws 
the reader, even if reluctantly, after 
her. The author has a keen eye for 
comparative human values, and her 
contrasting of characters, especially 
those in a negro sketch and in more 
than one of the several French 
sketches in the book, is frequently 


a 
itl 


: 





the fallacy in her reasoning pointed 
out above; a fallacy she did not her- 
self perceive, as is shown in one 
further pasgage from her intro- 
ductory chapter: 

This is not a book in ‘the usual 
sense. It is a where nearly 


do. 











Moh ammedanism’s Ss New Lease of Life 
Ideals of the Religion That the W. orld Must Reckon. Mt. ith: inthe Purves 


A Review by 
w. G. TINCKOM-FERNANDEZ 


THE SPIRIT. OF 18 History 
of the Bvolu ‘and dean of Is~ 
lam, With «a 


By Ameer au ‘ew York: 
. George H. Doran © 8. 
HE author of this ithe: first 

; Published at Calcutta in 1902, 
is a brilliant partisan writer 

on his faith. Thoroughly read 

in European history, the au- 
thor of one of the standard works 
on the Saracens, he is well armed 
ugainst Christian critics. But since 
he concerns himself with ‘a literary 
vather than a practical. discussion 
ahd ignores, the large literature” on 
islam by modern European scholars, 
bis book is likely to be. more. valu- 
able to the members of his own 
faith than to Western students and 
readers, The significant omissions in 
the author's. bibliography of stand- 
ard works, of the names of Father 
Lammens, Margoliouth Hurgronje, 


,| orn 





or the missionary scholar Zwemer, 
to mention a few, conveniently ex- 
plains his mission and wilt not leave 
the student perplexed. 

The Syed, who is a Sunni, as dis- 
tinct from the Shiah or schismatic 
‘branch of the faith, has chosen a 
propitious time for the reissue of 
his very readable study. To his in- 
troduction- he had added, in a sur- 
vey of world religions, some new 
pages on Hinduism, and two new 
ehapters, one “‘ The Apostolical Suc- 
cession,”’ is disappointing in its si- 
lence upon recent developments lead- 
Ing to the validity’of the new Turk- 
ish Caliphate, while the other on 
” The ‘Idealistic and Mystical Spirit 
of Islam “is chiefly interesting for 
its ‘study .of the great Arab philoso- 
pher and mystic Ghazzali. His si- 
lence on events in the Near -Hast 
since the beginning of the war, the 
bold step taken by the Angora Gov- 
ernment in officially deposing. the 
Sultan from his sacerdotal. position 
and appointing their own Caliph to 
tmsure Turkish influence over the 
great politico-religious hegemony 
known as Islam, make the first of 
the new chapters disappointing. 
Apart from the fact*that the Syed. 
naively justifies the arrogation . of 
the Caliphate by Sultan Selim I. “in 

1417, no Moslem theological discus- 
sion can overlook the claims ef the 
Present lineal descendant at Mecca. 
If the author replies that this is 
politics, then his own pages are full 
of similar episodes in the early Cali- 
phates. 

No religion of the modern world 
was so profoundly influenced and so 
intimately involved during the late, 
war as Mohammedanism. Prior to} 
the. war it was struggling against | 
the disintegrating influences of the 
* twentieth century. In Africa aléne 
was. appreciablé progress being 
made. The power of an aggressive 
monotheism, based upon strong dem- 
ocratic “principles “which has never 
known -a color discrimination, has 
proved irresistible in Africa. But with 
the war Mohammedanism, <lready 
vexed by modernistic: influences in 
Egypt and Turkey, underwent ite 
most rigorous trials. On one hand 
was the fanatical, superstitious Mos- 
lem of Arabia, whose Turkish suze- 
rain had long ago test. communal: 
respect... On the other -were the In-4 
dian Moslems of the British, as well 
as those ruled by France and Rus- 
sia, sensible of the danger of ex- 
tinguishing the corrupt ~ Turkish 
State. * 

They recognized the war as a 
necessary evil which had befallen 
Turkey for her derelictions, because 
she had allied. herself needlessly 
with Germany and, above-all, had 
_. permitted German pundits to tinker 

with their religious institutions. The 
futile jehad or “ holy ‘war ”' was the 
greatest blunder. Then followed.the 
academic German conception of Pan- 

Islamiem, and finally .of a Pan- 
Turanian or all-Turkish. movement, 
‘which aimed to create supermen. in 
4% conspicuously democratic creed. 
~ But EB n politics have never 
failed Turkey, the historic Moslem 

State... The recent victoryat Lau- 
jyanne, which assures the~ continu- 
ance in Europe of this- great Moslem 

State, seems to be mending the pe- 

Htico-religious differences of Islam 

during-and since the war. One might 

almost congratulate the Syed. on 
“this remarkable unigy and--vitaliza- 
tion were it not for the fact that as 
yet Arabia. the home Of the faith, has 
“Tot shown its hand, «But the re- 


~} markable resiliency . of — 
medieval faith pigs Boar Sagan 
tue. Though it-is based upon sev- 
enth century Gogma, the only mod- 

religion that owes its existence 
to. the ipsissima verbe of its.founder, 
Islam has always shown a genius 
for practical politics. Lausanne has 
taught. Europe another lesson and 
the Moslem peoples have arrived at 


ald once. pointed out, 
alone prompted our State Depart- 
ment to send a specia) mission to 
the Sultan at Constantinople to con- 
sult fim about our Moslem wards 
in the Philippines. 
Mohammedanism, whatever the 
power. of Turkish clainis to a spir- 
itual viceregency,.is a marvel of or- 
ganization. . Its sole inspiration is 
the Koran and, as if ‘to modify its 


lection . of. reputed sayings of the 
Prophet. known asthe Traditions. 
To guide this -vast he 
nearly all 
ithe races of the world, a great: sys- 
has 


cording to the. needs .of diverse. 
races. and environments. Thus, 
while’ Islam is the most dogmatic of 
modern. creeds; it- is: also thé most 
flexible. Certainty no Asiatic creed of 
its dogmatic character, If we ignore }; 


variety of religious . practice. The 
Prophet -ardse. in. the seventh cen- 
tury to purge Arabia of idolatry..and 
animiam, but the: greatest ‘curse of 
Islam today, with 
monotheistic. doctrine, . is” the. wide 
| ptrabineadint ins ore It would 
seem to be its logical legacy in a too 
rapid absorption of so many back- 
ward races. - 
But the stark -simplicity--of this 
monotheism, its laconic article .of 





uncompromising dogmatism, the col- 


faith and conversion, which con- 


Hinduism, cag. match Islam for its! 


: has 
pout etfective in the Dark Conti- 


cial equality ahd a universal: broth- 
erhood in the faith which on oeca~ 


liquor, have all’ vanished from the 
wake of Islam. It remains the great 
and -only. vitalizing faith of the 
Orient in the twentieth century. 
Syed Ameer Ali is at pains to 
present to Western readers the ideal- 
istic manifestations of his. religion. 
As a distinguished member -of the 
bar in-India he-is a skillful contro- 





The Latged Misdem-Plact of Worship in the World— ‘The Auneal Fridey Prayers {a 
the Jama Masjid Mosque at Delhi, Built During the Sixteenth Century by the Moguls. 





LE ROMAN DES Lyte By Paul 
B t, Gérard @ 


ture, it “ls conceded that a 

piece. of fiction measures its 

success in direct. proportion to; 
the. degree of living personality it 
emanates. _Impersonally stated 
pages of narration seem less effec- 
tive than the same facts put into 
the-mouth of some pérsenage; and 
dialogue and conversation are more 
satisfying than soliloquy. Agreed as 
this-is in the case of. novels; the 
different persons of which are but 
variant nuances of the same cre- 
ative mind, there must be an added 
element. of interest in a work which 
draws its being from 4 composite 
gource of fertility. 

Four. French writers, each of 
whom has won. a place .of: distinc- 
tion through his..individua!l efforts, 
have. achieved..such a composite 
novel, in which they ‘believe they 
havé attained a greater degree of 
credibility by untying the ea oe 
Problems according to four 
envisagements of the same facts at 
hand. The very novelty of a pro- 
duction bearing the names of Paul 
Bourget, Géraré -d’Houville, . Henri 
Duvernois and Pierre Benoft. as its 
a@uthors assures its interest, 

“Le Roman des Quatre” is an’ 
epistolary ‘novel, originally enough 
atranged: > Each of the four -con- 
tributors hag selected his own char- 
acter;-“and by a- series of. letters 
and answers criss-crossed among the 


ONSIDERING the purely 
pleasurable. aspects of litera- 





reader an 
hereditary psychology. 

The first letter, dated 1906, and 
addressed. by Antoine Barge to his 
sister, Mme.Huvelot, contains the 
necessary exposition. Barge, ‘a por- 
trait painter-of note; has found his 
wife unfaithful, and in the fury of 
revenge. has shot ‘her and her lover. 
He requests his sister to receive his 
four-year-old daughter, Micheline, 
and to bring ber up in -seclusion, 
keeping. secret the circumstances of 
her mother’s death. 

The actual letter exchange that 
builds up the story is r in. 


interesting. problem in. 


Romance by Four French Authors 


bringing about the tragedy, Miche- 
line experiences a period of bitter dis- 
Musionment, during which she finds 
her only solace in Bernard’s _ big- 
hearted, comforting love. - The final 
letter, from Barge to his sister, takes 
as. its text, “‘ Ego retribaum, dixit 
Dominus,” and finds’ the broken’ old 
man ready to accept the joneliness 
that Michéline’s marriage to Ber- 
nard would seem to 
trusting that an unselfish consent to 
their union: may serve as his pardon. 
The problematic nature of the plot, 
woven: together by & series of psy- 





1922, ‘when Micheline writes ‘to her 
father in Ttaly, wondering why He 
steadily refuses to allow her to join 
him ; and to her cousin, Lucien Huve- 
lot, on Guty in Africa, begging to. 
be told of the mystery that seems to 
ovérshadow her and cduses neigh- 
boring gossips to murmur, * Pauvre 
petite!’ 

makes the acquaintance of Bernard 
Souchet, her mother's nephew ‘and 


clear that’ Micheline "bestows upon 
Bernard the tendernéss that her fam- 
ily had hoped would. some day be 


given to Lucien. - Ther, rummaging |}. 


in the. attic ene day, Micheline dis~ 


DébAts. which tay before her the 
horrifying facts of her father’s ‘trial. 
Unable to open her heart to her fa- 
ther's devotion, and fearing to cast. 
ber jot with the faithful Lucien,.who 

within him all the - sombre 





four- personages, they convey to the 


Barge traits that had thelr share. int 


Quite by accident Micheline 


covers @ bundle of old Journaux des |: 


aires tT at of, 
herself, ‘Lucien of Micheline, An- 
toine.Barge of all thrée be: red 
people, Bernard of the 
veals the dominant influence of Paul 
urget. Indéed, the bare formuia 
ef the story, the development of a 
child unexpected: Pergigg <d to 4 
the facts of 4 heredity, is 
not” vastly Pr Sewer: tums that of 


Barge is a_ creature: of Bourget’s; 
while Micheline no less evidently be- 
longs to Gérard d’Houville, under 
which name the. daughter of José- 
Maria de Herédia and. the wife of 





gee SO PREE OTST epee om a 


sists merely in the enunciation of}: 
the .fmonotheistic formula, 





trine-of the Trinity with the 


‘| triads.~- For -modern: @husés in -Is- 


lam, like slavery and polygamy and 
degraded 


tian disabilities in the’dim past he is 
least engaging. . His readers ‘are 
more” concerned. in knowing how 
many. of these evils exist today. They 
are ali certainly rife in Islam. And | 
the. Syed, by. ignoring these present 
day evils in Islam, does not do jus- 
tice to ‘his faith. The chapter on 
m might. alone intrigue - us, 
but even this-is inadequate. . Nor 
does he concern hiniselfwith the pic- 
turesque variety of custom and prac- 
tice. .that puzzles Western ‘observ- 
ers and travelers. “These divérgent 
views now taught in Islam are due 
to. ‘the superhuman efforts continu: 
ally made to r to i 
agreement the undigested and back- 
ward elements, absorbed by the faith 
in its triumphant march. ‘Facing 
the twentieth century with increased 
moral. and political prestige, the 
strength of Islam will be proved by 
‘these weakest links. Jt must.be “a 
matter of deep concern to the Syed 
that, now India is taking its. first 
steps toward autonomous govern- 
ment, his Indian co-religionists are 
eo far behind the Hindu in eduta- 
tion. arid intelligence. 

But the victory at Lausanne. is 
over European politicians. . There 
must follow.a.-victory at Delhi in 
the future, for it is in India, In 
the eyes. of . féllow-Asiatics, — that 
Islam ..will face its. destiny. ..And 





-that. victory must be without. the 


gword,- which -was the sole .instru- 
ment in the past. ‘It must be a 
moral and social as well as a poli- 
tical agreement to help govern the 
country of an overwheimingiy jdol- 
atrous population. under the prin- 
ciples of Western. democracy—the 
principles won at Lausanne: - In ho- 
mogeneous countfies like Egypt and 
Turkey the transition is natural. 
But an. -aggressive theocratic. faith 
which is also a political hegemony 
will need great vision, charity and 
understanding in order to share the 
rule of a country. where its ad- 
herents ‘are.but one-fourth of the 
idolatrous_population. And Islam is 
uncompromising in its monotheism. 
For all its modern political resilien- 
cy, the soyl of Islam is still en- 
cased in its medieval husk. 

It remains to be seen how effec- 
tive the ideology and prestige of the 
revived Turkish: State will prove in 
the medieval world of Islam. Europe 
will not fail ‘to watch ite relations 
with the Armenians, who deserved 
a better fate. Islam's sole poli ‘ical 
adventure in India does not augur 
well forthe future. Already the so- 
calied .Indian~ Nationalist. Party, 
which is-opposed to the Constittion- 
aliats, has come to. grief, its ~-ader 
is inm_ jail, because an-un-Indiin and 
purely’ religious Issue like the Cal- 
iphate was injected into. Indian pol- 
ities and ‘provoked Moccia and 
violence. 

In ‘these pages Syed Kinase Alt 
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FOUND -MONBY. By George 
Birmingham. indianapoks: 
Robbs-Merrill Company. 
EORGE ELIOT once declared 
that a different taste in jokes 
is a great strain on the affecy 
tions: And when’ one. consid- 
ers how many. tastes in jokes 
there are, and how entirely and com-. 
pletely. they ‘differ, .one-is no longer 
surprised. at. the number of inhar- 
monious households, It is possible, 
*vén probable, that ‘there actually 
exist persohs who would not at all 
eajoy > the - demure. -irresponsibie. 
whirpsicalities of such a delectable 
bit of. fooling as this latest tale by 
that “Canon Hannay, whose -pen- 
- game. is George’ A. Birniingham, 
‘There may actually exist unfortun- 
ate- mortals who would not Mke the 
- irresistible Genevieve, nor delight in 
@anon Sylvestre, nor find “ The 
Eloquent. Josephine "" -amusing. 
“Bound “Money”: is -a story’. of 
-burie@ treasure—with a difference,’ 
A very great and remarkable dif- 
ference. Genevieve, who delighted 
in stories of buried treasure, wished 
vo hire a schooner at oncé, and even 
John Farnham, author of “long 
Jrawn-out analysés of the sex-feel- 
ings of anaemic young men™ felt 
the Iure of tropical islands. . But the 
-treastre, instead of being - properly 
interred on.a tropical island, had 
been “buried in County Roscommon; 
Ireland. “When. the opening chapter 
reveals John Farniam, narrator of 
the adventure, ina Brittany fishing 


George -A. Birmingham rubs... his 
eyes, and wonders: - But his doubts 
are Socom. set at rest: For the 20,000 

golden, sovereigns. about which the 
plot revolves had “been buried at 
Knoekcroghery. Now; “ Knock- 
croghery means Hangman’s Hill. Is 
even Dead Man's. Rock better: than. 
Wat as a starting point for adven- 
ture?*"  Moreovéer,.an Ogam stone 
was the key’ to. their hiding place. 
The reader probably knows nothing 
whatever about Ogam stones, and: 
John Farnham was equally unin- 
formed; but Canon Sylvestre was in- 
Stimately acquaifted with all that had 
ever been learned regarding. them- 
There. were-times when John Farn- 























wensible and efficient. George Stub- 


of the youhg but resolute 
wished 





he did not know quite so 
much.~ - r : 
‘Then... ~ presently ** the Eloquent 
J mixed yas te in the 
affair, and as. 


Hardy, that modern 
soldier of fortune who had cleared 
Lieuten. 


only woman in the world .who can 
go on meking a speech for fourteen 
hours at..a stretch -wifhout 

stopping for a Cup of tea.” ers 





ha 
village, the reader who knows. his 


quickly followed-by that of the Army 
of the Irish Republic. No blo6a was 
shed. In fact, not a single shot was 
fired. ‘The’ only really’ active bet- 
ligerents,.so far as genuine’ compat 
was concerned, were Genevieve and 
the Eloquent. Josephine. But then 
Josephine happened “te: be Gene- 
vieve’s aunt. Perhaps, though, the 
invincibly pessimistic Mrs, Hegarty 
should be included among the com- 


a finish on the. subject of hot. baths? 
As for the: two ‘armies, 
Hardy and the Eloquent Josephine 


tion of the aerodrome. by the Eng- 
lish Tommies, whose methods were 








batants; did she not fight Lucy. to 


j situation which has a touch of some- 


‘engravings, is conceived and exe- 


Phouse’ to which his Aunt Sadi had 


pepey would ‘stand 


by] saw them."’ 


Latest Works of Fiction 


have any or not... But even among 
those most richly gifted with that 
eminently desirable quality there are 
very, very few who can embody it in 
tales one-half as delightfully chiack- 
leful as those of the gentleman: who 
prefers, tobe known as George 
Birmingham. ‘Found Money ’* 
should be kept on oné’s shelf as a 
tonic for the blues: ~ 


THE BLIND BOW-BOY 


THE: BLIND. BOW-BOY.. By Cart 
Van_Vechten. New York: Alfred 
A. Enopf. 


N. its beginning, Carl Van -Vech- 
ten’s' new novel is humorous, 
and often pleasantly. whimsical. 

Harold Prewett's bewilderment at 

the extremely curious situation, a 


thing almost Gitbertian, ‘in which he 
finds himself is at once very funny 
and more than & little pathetic, while 
the interview between him and the 
father »he had never. before seen, 
there in the room hung with steel 


euted’ in a light comedy spirit that 
Promises. much entertainment . to 
come. 

"Phis promise is emphasized by the 
account of Harold's childhood, when 
he lived in the old Connecticut farm- 


retired. after the success which in- 
sured her what used to be known as 
& com) # 
woman, with large..bones, large 
hands, large feet; a large niosé and 
large ¢yes.”" She had a taste for 
Fortuny gowns. and sentimental 
poetry. From a-trip abroad she had 
brought back a German song and 
an immense admiration for Delsarte, 
shared by her friend Miss Perkins, 
who often came to stay with her.at 
the farmhouse. |‘ Then, if it were 
Summer, robed in: Grecian garments 
cut from pale green cheese-cloth, 


* 
ARE A oy ey Ops Minas. ves 
lated to give the nape boy fits 
whenever he passed the gate and/ 
dont flak 46 ox. ieke 


A.}of:the human comedy. ‘Her mental 


Nthe book, it seems<a pity that it 


** Sadi was a large} 








Called “‘ adventures '"’; she could 
fancy: them as often as she chose, 
and fancying, arrange-and end them 
precisely as she chose, byt she was 
deeply interested in the adventures | 
ofother people and in every aspect! 


comments on contemporary authors, 
on ‘her friends and family, and on 
the life of which she is an amused 
spectator are frequently worth read- 
ing. 

As much cannot be said for the 
remarks and diversions of certain of 
the other characters—nor always for 
Campaspe’s own. 1It is not merely 
that there is a rather tiresome em- 
phasis upon nudity, a. good deal of 
amorous intrigue and encounter in 
the novel, but that the author seems 

to enjoy making frequent, tentative 
and quite unnecessary approaches to 
ice which is so exceedingly thin that 
it will not bear at all. 

in a. somewhat ‘feeble effort at 
challenging Convention, the novel 
has been printed without the quota- 
tion marks customarily used to indi- 
cate dialogue.. And the author also 
demonstrates a. fondness for split in- 
finitives,- - 

Yet_ there is so much of clever- 
ness; so much of skillful writing in 


should have been permitted to .de- 
scend to such banalities as, for in- 
stance, Mrs. Blake's remark about 
1 a ai 
Mr. Van Vechten ought to be able 
to give us a very much better novel 
than this rather tedious one of’ The 
Blind Bow-Boy.”’ 


a " 








THE SEVEN HILLS 
THR SEVEN HILLS... By Meade 
Min “New York:  G.:P. 
Putnam’s fons. 
NCE ‘again Rome declines to 
«her fali—the Barbarian is at 
the gate."" But the seven 
hills about which Mr. Minnigerode 
writes so gdyly are in Connecticut 
and his Barbarians are the result 
of post-war depression, Glass preju-| 
dice and synthetic gin. A. Scott 


settles down to steady travel ‘it 
travels straight. — 

For two generations the Moores 
and the Westons have lived ‘on 
their. seven hills at’ Weston, Conn. 


dig- 
‘ging. That other families have like-/ 
wise been digging at the foot~ of] 
seven hills—tamilies unknown to the! 


Man, Aunt "s nephew, re- 
turns. ffom war find <his sister 


Westons have liveé so long is ia threats 
ened. Aunt Charlotte, ‘though a good 
fighter, takes:to her bed. She ts 4 


li 

com shoe horns, and 
Pins on.« mandarin’s table! 
cabinet, 


Aunt Charlotte passes the fightion_ 
to Rodney with & smile: ee 

‘It's the fall of Rome, Roddy” 
ectahe- ee ne ee ¥ 
barians, psha!” é 
It ts foo bad ‘that the writer did 
not give more of Aunt Charlotte’s 


fo 
youths and bewildered maidens. 





THE WHITE FLAG 


THE WHITE FLAG. By Gene Strat- 
orter, New York: bediine. 






the hotel meld in exchange fora 

Rebecca dies when it’ is tine: 
bring the Morelands to boak ¢ér t 
atrocities. 


toes ey ee 
op Hh ot Rear gee 
children, just at 
seems — 
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and thoroughiy comic surprise et theja very amount of en- 
end. . ‘‘ Found. Money." is one of: proves. a distinct disap- 
those . exceptional tales. which are} pointment.- Fee 2 

just as funny on a second: reading} The fovel is one of those -which, 
as they were at first; perhaps it ‘is| starting out with one character as: 
even funnier; since it is only ‘when /its central figure, anc. an dppar-| 
one. reads it for a second.-time and} ently clearly defined intention, pres’ 
knows the conclusion “that one ap-jently transfers the interest to an- 
preciates the joke and realizes what) other character, and c! the 
aust have been ‘in the mind of one} intention. - At first’ it is wery 
The dialogue is-entertaining | whom one’s attention ts 5 
eid Seeder sas cat vite a ioe oo é 

: humor, but with a dry wit,; 

often touched with irony, but always 
good-humored. And the-fun is hever 

labored, 1t- all seems. thoroughly 

ai AY NEE ‘There are, Ae oe aa one 
.few people o“not pride’ them- | Having plenty Sa ac ome ‘she 
selves on possessing” @ sénse of} did ‘not need to. indulge ot 


eee oe mat ENDER GT em pe Te oo RUE 
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Brief Reviews 


.BUSINESS. DIRECTORIES. 
. JAPANESE BUSINESS DI- 
Rmcrony. ‘By 8S. H. Somerton. 


prasiones CABLE REGIB- 
AND CODE USERS OFF ti 
ORL. New ore Code U 


ing specimens and discussing their 
actions. Presumably, she was try- 
ing to give her material a more 

and dramatic interest. But 


. | she is not sufficiently expert in’ pro- 


sees the illusion of persofiality to 

be successful in this phase of her 
venture. The children are bookish 
impossibilities and rarely does she 
-achieve the seeming of reality. But 
she shows such real scientific knowl- 
edge of her varied subjects and such 
ny, | ability to put it into’ Interesting 


upon them.: ~The 

.’ the ** Apple Thief,” the 
* Birds’. Watchmen,’’ the ‘‘ Nerve 
Specialists,"" the “ Air 
the ‘' House-Boat Builders,” 


—} * Insect Tailor,’" the “‘ Rope Des. 


the World ”’ 

rst time this par- 
ever been at- 
together in a 


we code word preceding each firm 
"Bame in.the firet section of the book 
codes the entire con- 


the cabling of matter between 
in different countries. * This 


she writes are all described as felici- 
et as her attractive captions 
would indicate. . 
CRUISE OF THE SPEEJACKS 
SBA-TRACKES OF THE SPHBIJACES. 
By Dale Collins, han introduc- 
tion. by Jeanne Bouchet 
286 Pp. New York: Doubleday, 
Page 4 Co. $. 
circumnavigation. of the 


newspapers. It was the achievement 
itself that was emphasized in the 
hitherto published reports, and now 
the adventure of this 35,000-mile 
trip in a ‘motor boat is told in a man- 
ner that will hold all lovers of travel 
tales. One of the many interesting 
incidents is the joining on of: the 
chfonicier of the party. 

It was originally planned that Mrs, 
Gowen should keep the log and 


record the adventures of the jour-} 


ney, But when the Speejacks ar- 
rived at Brisbane, Australia, after 
a four months’ cruise from New 
York. via Panama, Tahiti, Samoa 
and Way stations, Mrs. Gowen real- 
ized that her duties as one of the 
crew, as hostess for hundréds of 
visitors in every port and asa tour- 
ist, bent on. secing as much of 
strange lands as she could, {eft ‘her 
neither the time nor the desire for 
writing. Hence it was decided to get 


|; some one to write the story of the 


NATURE’S CRAFTSMEN 
TURES CRAFTSMEN, By, Ines 


Zork: The Thomas ¥. Crowe 
$1.75. 


trip. How fortunate was the choice 
is evident by the résults. Mr. Col- 
lins is an Australian, a special 
writer for The Melbourne Herald. 

ee Sub. aidan bua te hae sae Eek 
dreaméd for years of wandering and 
’ | travel in far places. Then came 4 


4 telegram inviting him to cruise more 


than half-way around the world. 





bEFTEE 
a3i* 


Tait 


that if the Eighteenth Amendmem 
is a part of the Constitution, then we 


but merely subjects of its~Govern. 


the Government and which may be 
taken away at any time by the Gov- 
ernment, while a citizen possesses 
all rights which he has not expressly 
surrendered to the Government. Mr. 
Hennessy hastens to assure us that 

Americans 


wn regard to the Eighteenth 
Amendment, Mr. Hennessy’s argu- 
ment. is that this amendment is in 
a class by itself In that it is the 

amendment to our Constitution 

ich attempts to deprive citizens 
of their rights, and for that reason 
it should have been ratified by the 
people themselves and not by the 
Legislatures of the. States. The 
other amendments concern the re- 
lations between the State Govern- 
ments and the United States Gov- 
ernment, and ratifications by the 
State Governments are 


alll 
i 
z 


Hf 
* 
Fie 
fi 


i 
i 
i 
j 
He 





are not citizens of the United States |. 


- Dodd, - Mead Books: - 
Oliver October 3, c20Rcz pane. 


Author of “Viola Gwyn,” “Greustar’,” etc. 
Again the fomous weaver By: romance tells a 
tensely interesting & mysterious frpey's 

liver October's li 1 
a dramatic experience reveals its pina 





The Singing Bone R. AUSTIN FREEMAN 


Author of: “The Vanishing Man,” etc. 


By H. ST. JOHN ~ 
RUMSEY, M. A. 


No-Need to Stammer 
treati 


My Adventures i in Bolshevik 


USSI@ By ODETTE KEUN 


Firet-heind information of present conditions in 
Russia as described by 2-woman who came into — 
contact with many Soviet leaders and dramatic 
events. $2.50 


A Woman’s Impressions of Ger- 


man New Guinea» uun overet 


The author tells the story of her thrilling adven- 
tures among the aborigines of the interior of New 
_Guinea among whom she spent several eventful 
years. Fully illustrated. $4.00 


Etching Craft By W. P. ROBINS, R. E. 


One of the foremoet authorities on 
sents a comprehensive for Ferme Bo 
collectors. With 115 illustrations. $7.50 


Candles i in the Wind By MAUDE DIVER 
‘ Author of .“Far to Seek,’” ete: 


This famous story of Anglo-Indian armiy life has 
been in wide demand that it is now reissued 
pe Seinen Sg ; $2.00 


/A Daughter of the Vine By GERTRUDE 
Author of “Black Ozen,”’ ete. 
ee ee en Sem tn atting of 
—aapwssmednee ae 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY _ Publishers Since 1839 
443-449 Fourth Avenue New York City 


D 








" Chiengo Brening Post: “A cles, energetic 


The Manuscript of Youth 
By DIANA PATRICK 


The New York Herald says: Ate RB EY 

The World: “Besides-romance there is poetry in the book. Ite-charm 
ie sufficient to guarantee for itself a high place in appreciation.”’ 

tale that will challenge 

‘Gen ida ck “The Wider Wi Ter 

of Desire” —“Barbara Justice” —' Moourise.” 
Each, / $2.00, postage extra, at any bookstore or from 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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PUBLIC LEDGER, 


Phiia.: — 
| Saaactaaabag mane Wath Wits Ook panatas 


VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ’ 


The Tosa 


By the author of 


“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” $2.00. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Filth Avenne, NEW YORK 
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" gelf?- Do you know pre- 


. always hesitant and 4ll at ease, never 


3 us from these embarrassments. It makes 3 








For him she is trying to look her prettiest. 
If-only she can impress him—make him like 
her—just ‘a little. 

Across the-table he smiles at her, proud of 


. her prettiness, glad to notice that-others ad- 
‘mire. And she smiles back, a bit timidly; a 


bit self-consciously. 
What wonderful poise he has! What com- 
plete -self-possession! If only ske could beso 


. calm, so thoroughly at ease. 


She pats the folds of her new frock: nerv- 
ously, hoping that he will not notice how 


embarrassed she is,-how uncomfortable. He 


doesn’t — until the waiter comes. to their 
table and stands, with. pencil poised, to take 
the order. 

“A chicken salad, please.” She hears her- 
self give the order as in a daze. She hears him 
repeat the order to the waiter, in a rather 
surprised tone. _Why had she ordered that 
again! This was the third time she had or- 
dered chicken salad while dining with him. 

He would think she didn’t know how to 
order a dinner. Well, did she? No. She 
didn’t know how to pronounce those’ French 
words on the menu. And she didn’t know 
how to use the table appointment as grace- 
fully as she would have liked; found that she 
couldn’t create conversation — and was actu- 
ally tongue-tied; was conscious of little crud- 
ities which she j just knew he must be noticing. 

She wasn’t sure of herself. That was it— 
she didn’t know. And she 





=. Chicken Salad, _ ae 


er him she is wearing her new frock. 


‘This famous ¢wo-volume set’ 


-and what towrite on the cardthat accompanies ~you will be embarrassed.. And embarrassiz 


There is an old proverb pp 
which says “Good © manners [ 

make good mixers.” We all-4 
know how true this Gs No one” 
likes to associate: with a per- } 
son who -is. always self-con-. { 
scious and embarrassed; no | 
one-likes to associate with a 
person’ who.-is constantly ff 
blundering, whose crudities 


} 
1 
are obvious to all. i 
Do You Make 
-. Friends Easily? — 
By telling you exactly what 
is expected of you on all occa- 
sions, by giving you a-wonder— 
ful new ease and dignity of 
manner, the Book of Etiquette 
will help make you more 4 
popular—a “better - mixer.” 


of books is today the recog- 
nized social authority—is a 
silent social secretary in half a 
million homes. 


Let. us. pretend ae you 
have rectived an invitation. 3 
Would: you know exactly how to acknowledge -you take celery? how asparagus? how radishe 
it? Would you know what sort of giftto send, Unless you are absolutely sure of yourée! 





it? Perhaps it is an invitation to a 


instantly betrays itself. Jt cannot be ca 
formal wedding. Would 





discovered, -as we all do 
sooner or laser; that there 
is only one way to have 
complete poise.and ease 
of manner, and that is to 
know definitely what to 


do and say on every oc- Nearly 500,000 Sold for he selyes., helpful. Every’ — an pring se of i insparea 
ion. mazin g : arises--every “timé expert Pp, advice.a 

aap a A nazingly es a Gx If a Dinner Follows suggestion .is required—they find what thi 
Are You Conscious the Wedding— = «seek in the Book of Etiquette. It solves. 


of Your Cradities? | 

It. is not, perhaps, so. 
serious a fault to be un- 
able to ofder a correct 
dinner.~ But it is just 
such little things as these 
that betray us—that re-" 
veal our crudities - to 
others. 





Are you sureof your- i R¢; 
publishing price. 
cisely what to do and say Use the- 
wherever you happen to 


be, with -whomever you 





A Social Secretary 
~~ for Life! — 


The Famous Book of Etiquette 


, We have'on our shelves at the present 
time several thousand sets of the Book 
of Etiquette in the regular $3.50 edition. 
To clear the shelves quickly sand make 
room for new editions now. being printed,. 
Nelson Doubleday, 

wholly unusual offer: 
thousand people who order the Book of 
Etiquette, the special’ bargain price of 
$1.98 will be extend-d. 
if- you dct without.delay you can secure the 
complete, two-volume set of € 
ette at practically half the usual 


ial coupob. 
the Book of Etiquette ‘to you promptly, 
at the special bargain price. 


tite ahi hie) to Book of Etiquette Gives” 
wear? Would you know P . 
what to say to the host Lifelong Advice 


Hundreds of thousands of men and wome 
all over the country today know—and usé 
Book of Etiquette and find “it increasing! 


and hostess upon arrival? 
Countless questions such 
as these present them- 


problems, answers all. questions, tells you 
exactly what to do, say, write. and ‘wear on © 
every occasion, under all circumstances. 

If you want always to be sure of- yourself,’ 
always to have ease and«poise, always to avoid 
embarrassment and humiliation, send for you 
set of the Book of Etiquette at once. Fake” 
advantage of the special bargain price. off 
explained in- the panel to the left: Let ¢ 
Book of Etiquette: give you complete ‘sel 
possession; let it banish the crudities that-a 
perhaps making you self-conscious and 
comfortable at times when~you should’ 1 
‘thoroughly at ease. ‘ 


Would. you know \ex- 
actly how to proceed to 
the dining room, when to 
Inc. makes thie} 8¢@t yourself, how to cre-. - 

To the next few || ate conversation. with 
your partner, how to con- 
duct. yourself with abso- 
lute. ease and dignity? 

Would you use a fork 
for your fruit salad, or a 
spoonf- Would you cut 
your roll’with a knife, or 
break it with your fingers? 
Would: you take olives 





In other woids, 









the Book of 


It will bring 














happen! to be? Or.are you 


quite sure that you haven’t blundered? 

Every day in our contact with men™ 
and women we mect little unexpected 
problems‘of conduct. Unless we are pre- 
pared.to meet them, it is inevitable that ~ 
we suffer embarrassment and sometimes. 
keen humiliation. 


Etiquette is the armor that protects 


us aware instantly of the little crudities - 
that are robbing us of our poise and™ 
ease. It tells us how to smooth away 
these crudities and achjeve a’ manner - 
of complete confidence and self <3 
gion. It eliminates all doubt and’ un-~ 
certainty, tells ‘us exactly: what we want 

to know. 













Clip and. mail this coupon now white: 
are thinking of it... Be sure-you are amoi 
those who take advantage of the great speci 
‘offer. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 38 
Garden ss New York. 


with a fork? How would 



































“Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dem 38 
Garden City, New York. : 


I acce) special bargain offer. \.ov ma 
famous yas icp: eaabe Book of Eti: Sa 


only $1.98 ‘few cent 
peter r pa oe price of $3.50. i 0 
, any ti per pele 
ete money or icanheg if Lam = hot de'ighted : 
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Books and Authors 


.| general subjects by Robert 


oT am Insects,”". by Pro- 
W, M. Wheeler-of Harvard 


mity. 


on habits 
id what may be termed their in- 
# activities. 


Bept. 1 the Atlantic Monthly 
will publish ‘‘ Revolutionary 

* Hand, 1691-1776,’’ by James 
author of ‘“ The Found- 

‘of Néw England.” The dates 
form a part of the title indi- 

the author’s thesis ‘that the 

n Revolution had its begin- 

in New Engiand long before 

i like a war was contem- 

la. It will be remembered that 
ir. Adama’s “ The Founding of New 
T ad '’ was awarded the 1921 
Prize for the dest history 
year. ; 


o- 


et” 


thing new, in the line of de- 
stories 


tury 
es a detective who depends en- 
Fely upon the telephone to unravel 


ent Twig,’ is appearing serially 
a Temps. 


ford W. Beers, 
aa That Found Itself ”’ 


Herbert Quick is at his home in 
Berkley Springs, W. Va., resting 


“his recovery from his} 


A. request has been received by 


“* Solomon In All His Glory ” is the 
title of a new book of essays on 
Lynd, 


. Lynd is an Irishman and a 
Home Ruler. Y 


father; who was expelled from Scot- 
land to Ireland for wearing silver 
buckles on his shoes. “ 

“ A Calm Review of a Calm Man ’’ 
was the title of the article by Samuel 
G. Blythe which Mrs, Harding -was 


Mr. Harding, who expressed his ap- 
proval of it in his last recorded 
y "* That's good! 
some more.’’ This article has 
just been brought out in book forn: 
by Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
—_—_———_ 

‘* New Hampshire,'’ Robert Frost's 
first book of poems in seven years, 
will be brought out in October by 
Holt. ~The title poem, which has. 
mever before appeared in print, is 
devoted to the State whose name it 
bears. Many allusions in the poem 
are explained by “ Footnotes’ in 
the form of long poems, afid to these 
are appended “‘ Grace Notes” in 
the form of lyrics. Some of. the 
** Footnotes '' “and “ Grace Notes ”” 
have previously been printed in vart- 
ous magazines. 


title, “ Carlyle Til Marriage,”’ and 


deals with the years 1795-1826. The 
second and third volumes, now in 
press, continue the narrative down 


to 1851 and threw fresh light on the 

















mm CARL VAN VECHTEN’S new novel 
By the author of PETER WHIFFLE 
-~ (now in tts 9th Edition) ” 
N fullagreement with George 
‘Borrow’s remark that “‘no- 
bedy would. call a book @-novel 
if he could call.it anything 
else,” Mr. Van Vechten. pre- 
fers to describe this work, the 
action.of which passes in New 
York, 1922, and the hero of 
which is the god Eros,. as “‘a 
cartoon for a. stained-glass 
P window.” > > 
Sake j He begs his -readers to 
imagine the attitudes of his characters, now sketched 
rudely in black and white, as they will appear 
_ when clothed in their final brilliant and luminous 
colors. is book is not “romantic” or “realistic” 
or “life” or “art.” Assugedly it is not “fantasy” 
or “satire.” The author has sworn. 
before a notary ‘public. that his 
only purpose in creating The 
Blind Bow-Boy was to amuse. 
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8 Large Printings before 
publication. $2.50 net. 
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There is also a large paper edition, 
autographed by the author, of which 
100 are for sale. $1000 - net. 


-In Canada from the Macmillan Co. Cas- Decoration by 
dda, 14d, Bt. Martine House, Toronto” Robert B. Locher. 
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~ “*Within These Walls’ is Mr. 
Hughes’s best novel. ~ I am in- 
clined to think that it is the best 
American book of its type.”— 
Masson in the Inter- 
national Book Review. »* 


Within. 
These Wallis 
By Rupert Hughes 


“An epic of New York. It im- 
mediately grips the reader by the 
picturesqueness, the romance 
and the ee of the char- 
acters.” — Rev. Percy Stickney 
Grant in the New. York Tribune, 


Wherever Books Are Sold, $2.00. 





The Best-Selling Book in England 
All. Stores $2.00 '. BobbsMerill 














| Robert Gregory 
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of a little soul in a cramped environment 
@owth 


EP. DUEPON-& 








The Soul of Woman 
By GINA LOMBROSO : 


RUTH SNYDER, after registering her individual exceptions, closes her 
review in The World with: | e 


we 
both male and female. It is a book created in thought and nourished 
with wisdom. It is a book that should help men and wo-nen to an 
ae of woman, complex though she be. It is a book bub- 
.--. bling over with ideas.” 


| At all bookstores, $2.50; postage extra. 
_E. P. DUTTON & CO., 682 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 











The History of a Little Soul, By JOHN OWEN 
eee tne Bch <b nines etaing mein 8 te 6s ssty 


s seem . Ag a human dociment it is one of 
_ remarkable things which have appeared in the last ten years. 


| $9.00. Obtainable through any bookstore, or if not, from 


“ts 
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Current Magazines | 


LIBRIS is a new illustrated 
monthly review published by 
the American Library in 
‘Paris. W. Dawson. Johnston 
is. the literary editor dnd 


William. Aspinwall Bradley, Horatio 
8. Krans, Paul Scott Mowrer- and 
Paul. Rockwell.. The primary pur- 
pose of the review is to make Ameri- 


can and English books better-known -accoriing to Mr. Mitton, stopped the | 


on the Continent of. Europe. 

The July issue, which is Vol. 4., 
No. 1, contains an article by Jackson 
Moore on ‘s Messenger, 


the first English ‘newspaper pub- | 


lished on the Continent. Of particu- 
lar interest is the story of Thacke-. 
ray’s association with that publica- 


It was not until 1836. however, 
that the staff acquired its: most 
illustrious member. In that year 
‘William Makepeace Thackeray “be- 

*¢ame sub-editor.. The connection 
of Thackeray with the paper must 
have. been of very short duration, 
for we soon find him back in Lon- 
don on Fraser's Magazine. Hut it 
proved fo be a most helpful experi- 


Kept vividly-in mind in all its de- 
tails, and alluded to twelve years 
latér in a letter, to. Mrs. Brookfield 
concerning *‘ : Jones, 
an excellent; worthy, jJively and 
accomplished fellow whose ac- 
quaintance ~I made when we 
worked -on Galignani’s newspaper 
aM francs a day, very cheer- 

Again, in “Vanity Fair ”’ he 
speaks of “‘the incomparable Ga- 
lignant, the exile’s friend,’’ read 
through religiously by Joseph Sed- 
ley and quoted to Amelia and 


Though it .was written many 
years after his return to Engiand, 
te, *- peaped a greater 
harvest from- Thackeray's Galig- 
nant. experience than any of his 
other novels. It is filled with 
characters whom he met through 


and 

faits divere in the files of the 

Messenger. of the year 1836 that 

there is no doubt as to the iden- 

tity of the ‘‘ sub,"’ who scissored 
and pasted them. 

Hits colleagues find their way into 
the pages of ‘‘ Pendennis,” their 
charactets as well as their names— 
owes for instance, the chief edi- 


sician who taught-the 
* the seduisante 


scene between Major 
Pendennis and Morgan, when the 
valet was trying to blackmail him 
and the Major ‘turned. upon him 
with an empty gun frightening him 
wo that he became speechless, was 
probably suggested to the author by 
a@ story in the paper of a Miss Bur- 
rowes ‘who kept two housebreakers 
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across Europe like the surging of 
the sea become. a mere back- 
ground against which a captivat- 
ing coquette dances at a ball in 
Brussels on the eve of Waterioo. 





In an article entitled ‘“‘ Where the 
War Was Reelly Won,” George F. 
Milton Jr. writes in the. August Me- 
Clure’s of the Battle of Champagne, 
fought on July 15, 1918. ‘This battle, | 


last of the German. drives. He nar- 
rates an amusing incident that hap- 


ee 


advance, starting at 4: 

they wére to be in. Sul 

A. M., and in ChAalons at 5 that 
t 


A German Major: 

at 6:30 that morning, in a 
gray car, escaping in some lull the 
machine-gun fire. He got out of 
the car, and never was there a 
more astonished man ‘than he 
when he found that he was a pris- 
oner of the French. 

** Gott im Himmel! "" he sput- 
tered. “ Suippes ist unser platz; 
wir haben es gefangen eine halbe 
stunde vor! " (‘* God in oy 
Suippes is ours; we 
a half hour ago! "’) he:sald, look- 
ing at his time-table for confirma- 
tion. 


Among the features of the August 








Just Published~-The New Novel by ~ 


Joseph C. Lincoln, already beloved of 
has written 


k in the 
esteem of those who thought -he has 
them. For cheetful, whole- 


wronged 
some, hearteniag reading, get'a copy of . 


- DOCTOR 





' NYE 


JOSEPH C.LINCOL 


Author of “Fair Harbor,” “Shavings,” etc. 








$2.00 at all bookeellers. This Is An Appleton Book —_D. Appleton & Co., New’ 





Forum are “The Fifteen Finest 
Novels,’" by. William Lyons Phelps; 
** Backwash,” by Zona Gale; *‘ The 
World's Latent Energy,’’ by Charles 
Henry Meltzer; a poem entitled 
‘*:Pastime,"’. by Amy Lowell; two 
articles on ‘‘ The Attitude of the 





In the July-August number of 
Bird-Lore, official organ of the Au- 
dubon Societies, are many things to 
interest the bird lover. +The 


photographs. 

tributes a brief article on “ Audu- 
Dame 

@ poem on “The Hermit Thrush.” 





With the opening of the Theatre 
Guild segson in October, the Guild 
Cornelia P. 

















Aa. international ceeded story 
FRIDAY -TO 


By William Garrett. 
$2.00. This Is An Appleton Book. 


A spirited, realistic story of ‘the [I fy 
lorthwest Mounted Police. 


|| THE RIVER 
MONDAY jj; TRAIL |. 


By Laurie York Erskine 
$1.75. This Is An Appleton Book. 


based upon -a daring theft ~ 
and a perilous man hunt. 
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Poems of ‘rare spititual beauty 


$1.25. This Is An Appleton Book. 


||. RELIGION 

AND LIFE 

? Foundations of Personal Religion 
By Dean William R. Inge 

and other distinguished clergymen 

$1.00. This Is An Appletan Book, 


KNIGHTS 
ERRANT 


By Sister M. Madeleva 




















Memoirs of one who knew i 
mately the royalty and great mm 
of the-entire Victorian Age. ~ 
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‘ . Modern Novel 


Oliver October 


A tale of +high -adventure, love and 
‘getable.qualities of “Graustark.” 
It will delight you—read it and see. 





$2.00 at all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
New York 
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© Conrad’s Treasure Chest 


( Continued “from Page 9) 


; dy.true, by which T mean that they 
ate not only possible, but that 
oaks have actually happened. ~ 
> ?* Gaspar Ruiz,” a South American 
2 Was begun within a month of 
mishing ‘‘ Nostromo.”’ The hint for 
Nit was found by its author in a book 
Witten by a British naval officer in 
© twenties of last century. _ Of 
The Informer "’-and “ An Anarch- 


"4st * Mr. Conrad has written in his 


preface: “The pedigree of these 
4ales is hopelessly ‘complicated and 

ot worth disentangling at this dis- 

' of time’ (preface). 
irute”’’ is ‘ associated with a direct 
narrative and based on a suggestion 
gathered on warm human lips. I 
will mot disclose the real name of the 
 eriminal ‘ship ’*. (preface). “Tl 
) Conde” also was created. from a 
© heard story. “ It is an almost ver- 
© batim transcript of the tale told me 
> b¥ a very charming old gentleman 
SS whom I met in Italy’ (preface). 
"The longest story in the volume is 
‘The Duel,” and it was Mr. Con- 
‘rad’s first attempt at historical fic- 
tion. ‘Its pedigree is extremely 
‘simple. It springs from a ten-line 
Paragraph in a small provincial pa- 
[per published in the South of 
rance’”’ (preface). It is interesting 
5 know that this. story, with its 
h setting, though finished in 
Kent, was actually begun at Mont- 


‘ About the genesis and history of 

tag Tnder Western Eyes" one cannot 

os hette? than quote what Mr. Con- 
has written, privately: 


7 was induced to write this novel 
something told me by a man 
om I met in Geneva many years 
“(Razumov’'s fate).. The novel 

‘slow in gaining. recognition 
but found quick appreciation 

Russia. The European. Messen- 

ger serialized it, and cheap -edi-« 
"tons were published before 1914 

im Moscow and‘ St. Petersburg. 

Lately.a very able Freneh trans- 
lation by M. Neel has-gone Into a 
fourth edition. 

* A Personal Record "’ (formerly 
i wn as ‘‘ Some Reminiscences *’) 

4s the “‘ Mirror of the Sea.’’ It car- 
/ Pies its own history in its pages. 


~ 


Pi 


d his first. contact with the sea, 


‘viewed in perspective as a formative 


In a copy of it: Mr. 
arad has written: . 
» ‘My feelings toward this book are 
|) expressed exactly in the preface. 
; who has read to the end knows 
that's worth knowing of me. 


To 
$5 


“'Twixt Land and Sea’ contains 
: “A Smile of For- 
’* ig based, so far as the story 
the potatoes is concerned, on an 
ident that occurred to the author 
Mauritius -while in command of 
Ship loading there. The source of 
is a story 
hich was, in the words of the pref- 
, ‘* the common possession of the 
sole fleet of sailing ships trading 


stories. 


‘The Secret Sharer ’”’ 


India, China and Australia. * * * 


§ fact itself came to light and 
| got into newspapers about the 
€onrad’s 
it becomes a drama of the 
which exists be- 
seamen, as such, under an ex- 

stress, Of “ Freya of the 
a Isles "* less can authoritative- 
It was not the record 
But it 
eurious to notice that to the north 

Banka there actually is a group 
“seven islets—the Tuju Islands— 

that the author may well have 
ad this group in mind when placing 


iddie eighties." In Mr. 


y feeling 
aie 


uy be eaid. 
Of any personal experience. 


background. 


“Chance ’’ was the first book by 

Conrad to win him a much 
In his, preface 
author has nothing to tell us of 


recognition. 


hints from which the idea arosé, 

i it is certain that the * great ” 
RBarral was suggested by the his- 
of one or more notorious finan- 
fers of recent times.. In.the com- 
tation of the plot, springing, as it 
8. from the slightest..of roots, 

is another astonishing ex- 


en, ** In this -book I anade an 


to grapple with characters 


ly foreign to the -hody of my 
and tried to present. them 


Within the Tides *' is composed 
four stories. The first one, ‘‘ The 
mnter of Malata,”’ has the particu- 

“ that. it -begins: in Aus- 


_| inn of the Two Witches ” 


“The 


fsa gurvey of the past as mugh as 


It 
 Weals with the author’s boyhood and 
© eontaihs the story of his first book 


le of Mr. Conrad's imaginative 
in a,.copy of the book he has 


him at. all as a setting. .Malata ii- 
self would appear to-be some imag- 
ined inlet ‘off New Guinea. “ The 
is an 
elaboration of a yarn heard long 
ago. Of ** Because of the Dollars *’ 
and ‘‘ The Partner ‘'—one set in the 
on the English -coast—Mr.° Conrad. 
says in his preface: ‘* The other two 
stories have considerably more 
‘fact " in them, derived from my 
own personal knowlwedge."’ In a 
copy of the he. has written: 
‘\ A meditated. attempt at four dif- 
ferent methods of story-telling.’ 

Heyst’s island in “ Victory’’ is 
supposed ‘to He off the south coast 
of- Celebes’ and in actual fact there 
is a volcano on one of the little 
group “of islands there called the 
Tiger Islands, The town where 
Schomberg—like Marlowe, one of the 
recurrent figures of Mr. Corirad’s 
fictionhad his hotel was probably 
Samarang in Northern Java: Many 
of the chief, figures of this book, 
Heyst, Linda, Mr. Jones, Ricardo, 
even the savage Pedro, owe their 
being to vivid glimpses of real peo- 
ple. Mr. Conrad's preface is rich in 
recovered .memories ‘of them... The 
original of Mr. Jones, for instance, 
was met in the West Indies In 1875. 
“We found him one hot afternoon 
extended on three-chairs, all alone 
in the loud buzzing of flies to which 
his immobility and his cadaverous 
aspect gave an almost gruesome sig- 
nificance.”"” And so on with the 
other figures. They were seen but 
momentarily for the most part, but 
they-are presented to us now forever 
in the perfect harmony of a supreme 
creation. 

“* The Shadow Line ” is quite defi- 
nitely autobiographical. It recounts 
the story of an extraordinary experi- 
ence of Mr. Conrad’s first command, 
as Captain of the Otago, while bound 
from Bangkok to Australia. As he 
says in his preface, the idea of the 
story had long been in his mind 
“under the titlé of * First Com- 
mand.’’* But its real theme of the 
shadow line which experience traces 
between early youth and maturity 
demanded 4 less. definite title.” — 

Of “ The Arrow of Gold " Mr. Con- 
rad has written in his preface, “‘ The 
subject. of this book I have been 
carrying about with me for many 
years, not so much a possession of 
my memory as an inherent- part of 
myself.’ All the Tremolino incident 
in.“ The Mirror of the Sea” points 
: to the personal origin of much of this 

novel (in the lattér part of “A 

Personal Record ’’ there are- also 
reminiscences of Marseilles), but, as 
Mr, Conrad points out in his preface, 
the whole book is true. 
of it he has written, “‘ All the per- 
sonages are authentic and the facts 
are as stated.” ’ 

‘The Rescue” was begun after 
completion of ‘‘ An Outcast of the 
Islands *’ and then laid aside for 
twenty years. * Several reasons 
contributed to this abandonment, 
and no doubt the first of them was 
the growing sense of genera! diffi- 
culty in the handling of the sub 
ject’. (preface). The only real 
place mentioned in ‘‘ The Rescue "’ 
is the Island of Carimata, and that 
is an island lying off the west coast 
of Borneo. We may assume, there- 
fore, that the action of-the novel 
passes on the coast of Western Bor- 
neo itself. 


nature, all facts about a remarkable 
writer's books igtrigue us, but the 
facts underlying those of Mr. Con- 
rad have an infinitely deeper inter- 
est. It sounds almost paradoxical to 
say that the more we perceive the 
variety of their settings the more 


their aim, Dit so it is, Whether 
he. places _his.people in Borneo or in 
Soho, whether they live in a ship or 
in a shop, he is concerned pgimarily 
with the unchanging problems. of 
human destiny. 

And, finally, let us r ber that 


East and the other in London and}. 


Th a copy- 











Fravel -— 
Reading 
Books ~for vacations, wagheone, 


By W. B. MAXWELL 
The Day’s Journey 
“A magnificent story of friend- 
ship . . . represents Maxwell 
at his zenith.” Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. . Fourth large 
printing. ($2.00) 


By ELIZABETH 
The Enchanted April 
“Worth all the 57 varieties of 
realism.”—-N. Y. Gall. 65th 
Thousand. ($1.90) 
By CHRISTOPHER. 
MORLEY 
Where the Blue Begins 
“It. shaquld be collateral read- 
ing {n every school in~the 
United States: You have hit 
the bell a staggering blow.” — 
Homer Croy. SOth thousand. 
(Cloth, $1.50 ... In GISSING’ 
BLUE Leather, $2.25.) 


By DALE COLLINS 
Sea-Tracks of the . 
Speejacks ” 

The greatest amateur voyage 
in the annals of navigation— 
a 35,000-mile‘ trip around the 
world in a motor boat as told | 


by one of the voyagers.- Iflus- 
trated. A ($5.00) 


Published. by 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO- 











Enjoy Reading These 
New Books from —- 
LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY’S 


THE LAND OF FORGOTTEN 
MEN : By EDISON MARSHALL 


Edison Marshall is at his best when describing a struggle. In this 
stirring story of Alaskan. adventure there is a double struggie—the 
fight of man to survive-in:one of the world’s most barren regions and 
the equally desperate battle of two strong men of different. Blood for 
the woman that each loves well: ‘‘East is East, and -West,”—-and 
here they meet with results that “are dramatic. $1.75 


THE PAROWAN BONANZA 
By. B. M.. BOWER 


, Fhis gripping story of how Hopeful Bill Dale started the boom on 
the Parowan Bonanza in the Nevada gold fields is related in typical” 
B..M. Bower style, with dramatic vividness, with accurate knowledge 
of types.and their-settings, and with refreshing, wholesome humor. 
“The Patowan Bonanza” is the best book B. M. Bower has written * 
since “Cow-Country.” , . $1.75 


THE ENCHANTED GARDEN 
By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


In-“The Enchanted Garden” the author of “The Man Who-Lived 
in a Shoe’ has given us a story of character development, set’ in the 
beautiful surrounding of ‘the South Sea Islands.’ “The Enchanted 
Garden” shows the story of one man's life: through ‘all the vicissitudes 
of adventure, ambition, travel; love and romance; built up, shaped 
and controlled until he realizes finally his own place, his own happi- 
ness, his own destiny—his own enchanted garden. $2.00 


PIRATE TALES FROM THE 


LAW " By ARTHUR M. HARRIS 


Here‘is a book about real pirates, the grim old fellows of the eighteenth 
century who were caught dnd tried in. the courts-of law—among them 
Kidd, Queleh, Blackbeard and Avery: These ‘stories tell’ the truth 
* about these ruffians, stripped of legend, excised.of exaggeration and 
presented as it was adduced in the courts by the. sworn witnesses, 
_ the probing counsel, the directing judges and the juries who cast 
their‘ capital verdicts. Veritable history; but ‘recounted in a light 
and humorous vein which makes it extremely good reading: — $2.00 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 
























































Curiosity being a part of man’s|- 


do we also perceive the oneness of |’ 





HOLLYWOOD 


by EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 


£55 soy ties 





there is another way altogether. of 
writing the history of Mr. Conrad's 
books: Their eyolutionary status in 
the line of great fiction has yet to 
be settled. Yes, that remains to be 
done, and when it has been done we 
will observe: more Clearly the asso- 
eiations of Mr. Conrad’s tempera- 
ment and art and comprehend more 
fully how truly his work. belongs to 
the main, unbroken stream of Euro- 
pean. letters. “So sane and: wise a 
writer could not but see life whole. 
His works will survive not only be- 
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by WALDO FRANK 

‘is of compelling interest to his ever-growing audience. 
A tense drama in the life of a Southern sea-coast town 
enacted between one twilight and another.——— As 
one critic writes, “Holiday should be read in the same 
mood ee ere 
‘WALDO FRANK'S WORKS 
The Unweicome Man 32.0 The Dark Mother 32.50 
"a6 te Meidaneslias once abs eeceiaueilie dioica 

“WALDO A STUDY” 

graph entitled, FRANK: 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 











BAROQUE 


A MYSTERY 
Alluring Absorbing 


All bookstores, $2; postage extra. 
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‘has scarcely ‘been used. by 


. 


“ause: s-are;at ‘once, 
creative and-universal..— . 

















Price of each, $2.00, postage extra. Any bookstore, or- 
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- Books and Authors 


( Continued from Page 20) 


inson is reported to be at work on 
@ new novel at his home in London, 
His “1If Winter Comes"’ has 
renched a total sale throughout the 
English-speaking world of more than 
three quarters of a million copies. 
A. film version of this novel is about 
to be shown. , 


“ A History of Davidson College "’ 
at Davidson, N. C., has been pre- 
pared by Cornelia Shaw, librarian of 
the college, and will de published in 
Reptember by Fleming H. Revell. 

“ Goha, the Fool,” announced for 
September publication by Lieber & 
Lewis, is.a novel of eighteenth cen- 
tury Cairo by two: Egyptians, Albert 

“Ades and Albert Josipoyici, the .lat- 

ter of whom is secretary to the King 
of Egypt. -The book was originally 
published in French in 1919 and has 
since been translated into Italian. 
German, Czech, Swedish, Danish 
and Dutch. The English transia- 
tion is by Morris Colman. 

The Ia Salé University Press: of 
Chicago has just = brought out 
“Where and How to Find the Law,” 
by Frank Hall Childs, L1., B.. mem- 
ber ef the Illinois bar and the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and author of 
several legal texts. The sub-titie 

. describes the book as “ A guide to 
thé use of the Law Library.” 





Under the title *"The Cloud That 
Lifted,’’ the Century Company will 
publish on Aug. 31° two plays. by 
Maurice Maeterlinck. ‘The scene of 
the first play is located in Finland 
at a time when Scandinavian patriots 
were plotting against the tyranny of 
‘The 


in Flanders at the present time. 

* Deep Channel,’’ a novel by Mar- 
guret Prescott Montague, is an- 
nounced for publication early in 
September by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press. This is Miss Montague’s 
first novel since 1912, although she 
has in the meantime published many 
short stories. 


Ciaude Bragdon, translator of 
Quspensky's “Novum Organum ”’ 
and author of ‘‘ Four Dimensional 





Space,” to be reissued this Fall by 


Major Gen. Sir George Younghus- 
band, author of ‘‘ Forty Years a Sol- 
dier"’ (Putnam); is said to have 
been the model from whom Kipling 
drew the character of ‘‘ Very Young 
Gayerson,’" who figured in *‘ Venus 
Anno Domini,'’. the story of a-callow 
subaltern who fell in love with a 
charming woman of youthful ap- 
pearance, but old enough to have 
been his mother. ss 


‘* Public Speaking,’* 
Home - Kirkpatrick, which ‘Doran 
will publish y, is not a 
treatise on. elocution.. It lays little 


stress on the manner of delivery of 
speeches, but much on the manner 
of their preparation. 

Anthony Trollope’s hitherto un- 
published play, ‘*‘ The Nobile Jilt,’’ 
Was recently brought out in Engiand 
by Constable. The text was edited by 
Michael Sadileir, who also contrib- 
uted an introduction. Mr. Sadleir’s 
** Desolate Splendour’ is a recent 
Putnam publication. 

Gardeners and flower lovers will 
be interested in Mrs. Edward Hard- 


den,’’ to. be published by the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. Press early in Septem- 
ber. This is the third volume in The 
Little Garden Series edited by Mrs. 
Francis King. 


author of ‘‘ Kimono,” is announced 
by Boni & Léiveright for publication 
in September. It is entitled ‘‘ Sayo- 








Vistas". and *‘ A Primer of Higher 





Traffic Cops and 
{ Continued from Page 4) 


umount for the mule’s provender. A 
number of other items on that bill 


owner’s fri or to any patrician 
travelitig that way. A sort of free 
+ accommodations was 


in those days. You never knew 
whether the man you insulted today 
might not be Emperor 

and no chances could be taken. 
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Tall Tenements 


Even during Rome's most giorious 
time, when she was absolute mistress 
of most if not all the then known 


much as Paris today. 
imperative for a fashionable lady to 


spend every once in a while a few 


Daughters of the Second 


may be capped with 
Not even the-tour- 
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ing’s ‘‘ Peonies in the -iAttle Gar-? 


A new noyel by Jolin. Paris, the}. 






- New Scribner Publications 


Building the American 
Nation 2¢ Nicholas Murray Butler 
President of Columbia. University 

An interpretation of the origin and develop- 
ment of the American nation, largely in terms 
of individuals who formed it.‘ It Sage ‘vivid 
and dramatic exposition of the fundamental 
ideals and principles of the United States. 
~ With maps and portraits. $2.50 


Holland Under Queen. 


Wilhelmina By A. J. Barnouw 

Professor at Columbia University 

A history of Holland under the reign of a 

commanding figure, a period -which has 
covered almost a quarter of a century. 

With illustrations and maps. $3.00 


The Child At Home 


By Cynthia Asquith 
Lady Cynthia Asquith is*a daughter of Lord - 
Wemyss and is the wife of a son of the former 
British premier. Her book on child training 
is essentially practical, but is invested with 
much humor and playfulness-and is illuminat- 
ed with anecdotes about children. 


Weird Tales 
By E. T. W. Hoffmann 
This new one-volume edition of the celebrated 
“Tales of Hoftman,” translated from the 
German, presents an old favorite in a welcome . 
form. : $2.50... 
Scribner Books Are-on Sale at All Bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK” 








: $1.00 
Edition 


The te 
Americanization 
of Edward Bok - 


The 25th printing of this remarkable 
memoir fittingly takes the form of a 
large popular edition, in very attrac- | 
tive form. 
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Ulustrated. $1.00 bi 




































Theodore 

4 Roosevelt's — 

Letters To His 
Children 


This new popular edition of a volume 
- | which deserves a place in every Ameri- 
can home has a photogravure frontis- 
piece end facsimiles of the “‘picture- 
letters.” $1.00 






















































| By the Author of “ Peter Middleton”. 
When Henry K. Marks’ first novel, “Peter Middle- 
ton,” was published it created a real sensation; it | 
was hailed as something vital and new. He has sur- | 
passed even that high achievement in this book, just — 


UNDERTOW. 


By Henry K. Marks 








< GAIN, in his latest novel, Dr. Marks has written a 
A man is murdered Ae He has pictured a family — 
at night in his own ruled by fear and their ‘unconventional 
home. Later it is dis- - means of escape and self-expression. It is a modern 
se eee SO wet of so many of its type, but creatively, with all the 
Who is = ae vigor and gripping interest of real life. - 


Wherever Books Are Sold, $2.00. 
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Gene Stratton-Porter is said to be 
the most popular of American wo- 
Man writers. Perhaps an explana- 
tion of the bigness of her sales is 
that-her villains are so terrifically 
villainous that the ordinary wicked 
person, reading about _ their “ evil 
déeds, can feel milk-white by con- 
trast. s 


Martin Moreland is such 4 villain. 
Through. the sweet pages of ‘‘ The 
White Flag” he leaves. a’ ghastly 
trail of greed, lust, hate and cruelty. 
The blackness of Judas Iscariot, 
Benedict . Arnold, Nero, Iago anda 
certai;: United States Senator is pale 
gray alongside the blackness of Mar- 
tin’ Moreland. He certainly gets 
away with murder. ~ 

He ig the village banker, of course, 
as most villains are in the stories of 
this school of literature. He pros- 
pers by fruiting his neighbors in 
purse, if they are mén; in morals, 
if they are women; in reputation, if 
they are fair young girls like Ma- 
hala. His meannesses are past 
counting; their recital is like a visit 
to the r of Horrors plus a 
busy Monday: morning in the Traf- 
fic Court. 

Martin cannot open his. mouth 
without screaming in angry passion, 
save when he addresses his spoiled 
son. And ‘Junior is a vulture tke 
his father—qs, if one such bird were 
mot enough in any book, even an 
emotional novel. Junior has évery- 
thing he. wants except, be sure, the 
love of the gentle Mahala, who loves 
the washerwoman's son, as a true 
Gene Stratton-Porter heroine should. 











of the most interesting and 
entightening books ever published on 
Explains in clear, simple 
whiy nerves go wrong, the 

One big cause of Nervous Exha' 








Mrs. Porter has been happy in 
some of her character drawing, and 
her picture of the high-school com- 
mencement,-in which Mahala speaks 
her mind to the tight minds of the 
town, is a commendable piece. of 
work. But the author seems to tire 
toward the last. Perhaps the emo- 
tional strain is too much even for 
her. The last chapters are bare 


‘}framework and read like a movie 


scenario. 

Her readers will not: mind that. 
They. will want to know whether 
Mahala will get over the typhoid 
fever, and whether Junior will con- 
fess about the purse, and how in the 
world Jason and Mahala can ever 
marry when Jason has gone and es- 
poused the wrong girl. All in. all, 
the book is one of Mrs. Porter’s best, 


RANDOLPH MASON 
RANDOLPH MASON, CORRECTOR 
OF DESTINIES. By _ MeWille 
Davisson Post. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sona, x 
HOUGH the “Randolph Mason” 
stories may, strictly speaking, 
be called mystery stories, nev- 
ertheless one derives from them ex- 
actly the same type of esthetic sat- 
isfaction that one derives from very 
good detective stories. Randolph 
Mason, the Corrector of Destinies, 
as the author has christened him, 
one kind of a detective—the _ kind 
who, inthe character ‘of an attor- 
hey, detects flaws and loopholes in 
the law and makes use of them. 
This third collection of stories 
centring about the same character is 
a fitting climhax for the series. It 
-deserves all the success of ‘‘ The 


| Strange Schemes’ and’ “ The Cli- 


ents' of Randolph Mason.” If any 
gentie reader has entertained a fond 
hope that in this Jast series the great 
hero-lawyer might became human- 
ized, then that same gentle reader 
merely placed himself in the ranka 
of those others whom Mason hood- 
winked. -As in the preceding stories, 
he is repregented as cold, emotion- 
leas, a kind of disembodied intellect 
manipulating human affairs, a New 
York attorney specializing «in the art 


of the law and violating its spirit. 





structing one of his clients to pass 





Confederate money in payment for 
the return of her ancestral jewels, 


invineibility.- 








“The atmosphere of awe and won. 


of knowing and observing the letter 
He. feels. no compunction in in- 
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Works of Fiction | 


dering admiration ‘in which Mason is 
enveloped would scarcely .seem to 
be. warranted by his knowledge of 
the law, which is obscure rather 
than profound. He is neither a 
scholarly lawyer nor a student of 
human nature. He is an intellectual 
trickster. 

The. general tone of all these sto- 
ries is as unemotional as the char- 
aeter of their hero, ~They are.brisk, 
clear-cut and they move with ra- 
pidity. Set in a New York’ back- 
ground, they are charged with the 
spirit of American commerce. Their 
romance is the romance of Wall 
Street. There is little or no love 
element in the entire collection, and 
that ‘little ts subordinated to the 
legal theme. Mr. Post has turnéd 
out a group of mystery stories that 
are “‘ most uncommon good.” 


THE GREAT MOMENT 
THE ,ORBAT MOMENT. By B 
Glyn. Philadelphia: The, J... B. 

Lippincott Company. 

LINOR GLYN’S new book is 
precisely what her public might 
expect it to be. _ Those who 

read and love her will .swallow. it 
with avidity. And those whe read 
and: scoff at her will find in it no new 
vice or blemish. The imprecations 
they. have hurled in the past will 
serve them once again. 

It is constructed according to a 
formula that all fiction readers know 
by heart: The heroine is Nadine 
Pelham, the ‘spoiled and. lovely 
daughter of an English peer; and 
the hero is Bayard Delavel, a young 
Galahad who rescues her at the 
latest possible moment from mar- 
riage with an English rake who is 
after her fortune, 

After the proper number of mis- 
understandings and love triumphs 
Bayard carries his lady. off to his 
mansion in the South. The last two 
speeches in the book are typical. 

‘* Oh, Bayard, I am so happy— 
20 happy! ” she cried tremuloualy. 
** But I would have loved you just 
the same had it been only the 
shack.” : . 

“ And noW we are really mar- 
sag he ‘said, as he held her to 
his heart—wild passion in his eyes. _ 
** And I will show you how I adore 
you, darling little girl. How I 
worship your trust and belief in 
me—My honey—My little Queen!” 

It is easy enough to launch a tirade: 
against writing of this sort. It is 
cheap, it is dull, there is no truth or 
sface or power in it. © But there: is 
ho need for tirades. Elinor Glyn 
was judged before she wrote ‘‘ The 
Great Moment.’ This new book of 
hers simply reconfirms- the verdict. 

Yet in fairnesé to Mrs. Glyn it 
must be recognized that she is meet- 
ing a popular demand. Her writing 
is not literature; in fact it touches 
literature hardly at all, It is a com- 
modity, like candy or chewing gum: 
And it is consumed with relish by 
hundreds of people who have, after 
all, some rights: to -what they enjoy. 

If she wére an artist Commercializ- 
ing her talents, it would be different. 
But she is not an artist at alt. She 
is a manufacturer of something that 
sells. And the chances are that ‘‘ The 
Gréat .Moment"’ will prove. mer- 
chandise as-salable as any of heft 
past productions. . 


LAND OF FORGOTTEN MEN 

THE LAND OF FORGOTTEN MEN. 

By, Edison Marahall. New York 
tle, Brown é Co. 
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as corking 2 use of the semi-demi- 
oceult in as weird a setting as Poe 
himself might have contrived. | 

The yarn centres about a certain 
Peter Newhall, a member of one of 
“the fine old Southern families” of 
course. Under the assumed name of 
Peter: Neville, he has left Dixie, 
honré and beauty In a flight from 
justice- and reached Alaska. There 
he goes by the namie of the ‘‘ Re- 
mMittance Man.” It seems that his 
charming young wife, who by the 
way, makes a quite delightful hero- 


infatuated, as even the best of wives 
apparently will; with a young Rus- 
sian violinist. Peter, in his turn, 
became more than slightly intoxi- 
eated.. The way he takes to drink is 
also .‘‘ Southern style.” Finally in 
a drunken brawl-on board the deck 
of.a yacht, he kilis; so we are led to 
understand, the secretary of the 
brilliant Russian, and his flight 
forms the sequel of that slaying, 

Meanwhile; Ivan Ishmin paid con- 
stant court to the fair Mrs. Newhali, 
and when, suddenly, word came 
from: Alaska. that Peter “Newhall, | 





ine, had become more than. slightly |- 


DEEP 
by Elizabeth Stancy Payne 
W hen landlubbers 


a humorous love story. 
At All Bookstores $2.00 





FATHOMS| 











the fugitive husband, was dead, he 
‘wooed her “ with that incomparable 
finesse that is the peculiar gift of 
the Eastern peoples. As it turns 
out, Newhall has not been drowned. 
He had lent his coat with the iden- 
tifying papers to a Norwegian sea- 
man, & -fellow-passenger: on an_ ill- 
fated coaster,. Althéugh not dead, 
he was to all appearances ‘ne long-. 
er Newhall. ‘Tossed by the rough 
seas, the jagged rocks had torn his 
face so cruelly that even the skill 
of the rough-and-ready surgeon on 
board the rescuing ship could not 
bring; it back to normal. 

From then on the story grows 
tenser with each page. The little 
steamship that brings them to the 
cove ‘where, under a plain cross 
marked ‘‘ Peter Newhall,”’ the Nor- 
wegian seaman sleeps, is blown out 
to sea, and leaves the principals in 
the drama stranded. Having con- 
trived such a plot, it seems the 
sporting thing to do to leave to Mr. 
Marshall himself the excitement of 
its dénouement. And exciting it as- 
suredly is.- Mr. Marshall knows ‘his 
Northiand. He laid the scene of his 
former success, ‘‘ The Isle of Retri- 
bution,” there, ‘and has more than 
enough: local color left-over for the 
present one. He knows also. his 
wild, life, and the chapters dealing 
with the stranded quintet and their 
fight for existence on the Alaskan 
barrens.. with Winter not so far 
away, are wholly admirable. The 
animal lore and the hunting epi- 
sodes smack of the real thing. We 
have no “nature faking ** here. -- 
‘All in all, *‘ The Land of Forgot- 
ten Men *’ can be recommended as 
a@ well-written and thoroughly read- 
able yarn. : 


EMILY OF NEW MOON 
BMILY OF NEW MOON. wet LM. 
Frederick A. Stokes’ Company. $2. 


RE seems to be still afloat 
in the literary world a popul 











: fallacy that all unhappy, imag- 
inative children possess a kind of 
‘sixth sense which serves as a me- 
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Fes Aid to Politicians 


¢ Continued. from Page 3” 


place; © most newspaper articles, 
whether ciitorials or not, are signed, 
and the reader may, if he chooses, 
wauge the weight of the article by 
the weight of the mame. The effect 
is te bring into the field of news- 
paper writing a rélatively large num- 


. ber .of Senators,, Deputies or mem- 


bers of the Government who 4desirt 
to get their ideas before the public 
in print; and since the circulation 
of the leading Paris papers is very 
jarge in comparison with the ecitcu- 
lation of papers of corresponding 
repute in this country (several Paris 
dailies circulate over a million copies, 
and a figure of half a million is 


*not regarded ax especially notable), 


and the Paris papers are read the 
same day or the following morning 
afl over France, there is practically 
a national as well as a group ton- 
stituency t» appeal to. 

Where, accordingly, in England 
or, the United States ‘the publicist 
is mére often a man who writes on 
public questions but who “holds -no 
office, in, France the publicist not 
only makes large. use of the daily 
press or may own or control a news- 
paper, but ts also himself often -in 
seme form of Government serviees 
M. Pothcaré’s use of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, one of the most. con- 


servatiye and exclusive of the 
French reviews. to further his po- 
litical. chances, Nas already been 


mentioned. M. Harré still writes 
frequently for the press. M. Tardieu 
is the political editor of the daily 
Echo. National, for which he writes 
signed articles specially copyrighted 
tor America; and a vigorous radical 


daily, the-Ere Nouvelle, is one -of 
the organs of M. Caillaux and fre- 
quently a. forum ‘for M. Herriot, 


Several of the Communist members 
of the Chamber of Deputies, espe- 
cially’ Marcel Cachin and. Vaillant- 





Couturier, write- almost daily — for 
Humanité, the party organ, and 
signed articles by Senators or Depu- 
ties are common in thé’ Paris Matin; 
the Petit Parisian, and other: dailies 
with huge circulations. ‘ 

One is inclined to ask how, with all 
the exacting demands of. office and, 
in nany cases, of private business 
as well, so many ‘public men” in 
France find time to write solid books 
0! prepare informed, thoughtful and 
polished lectures or addresses. Some- 
thing of the secret is doubtiess™ to 
be found in the thoroughgoing char- 
acter of French’ higher education, 
with ita solid grounding in Greek, 
Latin, and French~ classics. and 
mathematics, its drill in grammar 
and composition,.apd its emphasis 
upon precise and accurate knowledge 
in the various subjects studied; One 
may quote Latin in the Chamber of 
Deputies with confidence that jit will 
be ‘understood, and philosophica) or 
literary illustrations or allusions in 
political debate are sure of a wel- 
come if they are well handled. Some- 
thing is due, probably, to the elab- 
orate organization of the adminis- 
trative system, which saves the time 
of higher officials. even if it crowds 
that of- their subordinates. The 
French working day, too, is very 
long, much longer than here. The 
larger explanation, however, is to be 
found ‘in.a public opinion which. ex- 
pects literary culture in public men 
and insists that the businéss of poli- 
tics shall be taken seriously, and: in 
a curiously high standard of public 
taste which applauds literary quality 
in what is said or written. It would 
be impossible in France. to md 
‘the scholar in politics"" a joké, 
for scholars have ‘been in politics 
ever since there. has been a France, 
and the-man of letters who turns to 
Politics is~sure of a hearing if the 
substance of what he says is as good 
as its form. 





The: Other Side of the Ruhr 


( Continued from Page @) 
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walk many blocks in Berlin without 
meeting one .who hands him a 
printed invitation to attend a Com- 
munist gathering. 

These Communist clubs as often 
as not shield, besides the revotuti 
ary pilot, a whole series of evil pleas- 
ures, for which the guests must pay 
dearly, and upon which the club. de- 
pends for funds: . Fhe results _ will 
justify the» means employed, it is 
explained. And police records show 
that many of the younger element so 
anticipate their political. and eco- 
nomic freedom that they have taken 
to seizing private property—surrepti-. 
tiously, of .course, before riot and 
general disorder afford the perfect 
opportunity. M 

One hears much of Germany's 
s@cret army, which among. well- 
informed foreign . residents of -Ger- 
TWany is considered a u.yth. Surely, 
the police force does not. conceal it, 
for “the members .are very young, 
uveraging 18 or 20 years, and they 
are not.adequate- to cope with» any 
sort of serious riot, as the police 
heads admit. 

Becatse of the chaotic financial 
‘situation it does not pay @-German 
to save his money. Therefore he 
spends it. if he has anything left 
over after buying his food supplies 
he travels about his own country, 
Those who have 66 work and no 
money travel about and beg. Those 
who are.too proud to beg, starve. 
One can find people in the streets 
so hungry that they are unable to 
speak coherently. And one cannot 
help shuddering at what the Winter 
will bring to these 40,000,000 of 
people; who, i ad: for 
constructive. work, find” “fittle work 
to do tg4 that of such “& nature 
that it cannot possibly’ supply their 
wants. 

The gay abandon that charaecter- 
ized Berlin acyear ago has disap- 
feared .and in its place ‘there’ is 
much brooding. . People .stand in 
the streets, in the alleys: groups 
of bare-footed women ‘before © the 
hotels and-in the stums,-andJon the 
park. benches the erstwhile geftry 
sit listiessly alongside. the rabble. 
All have been plunged into a com- 
mon- class by. virtue of their com- 











mon 46t of helpless and hopeless} objecti 


misery. The ‘majority ehdeavor to 
conceal theif -own. hardships. and 
rarely appear in public; they sit be- 
hind closed deors and drawn shades, 
unwilling thal their friends sheuld 
knew that they have reached. the 
end. as 


One parns back to the Government. 
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of the Republic of .Germany, only 
to find that there also is no plan. 


This in face’of general admission}. 


that before jong there will_come a 
Soviet .dictatorship, if there bea 
Communist. willing to assume such 
an office. And the average German 
smiles weakly when he says that. if 
Germany goés. Bolshevist then all 
Europe will «be affected and oné 
after another all .democratic capital- 
istic Governments will fall. The 
average German seems 10 derive 
some comfort from the thought 
that. whatever happens to him will 


ultimately react against the welfare 


of all 
quickly. 


Europe, and that right 





Romance by French Aut'ors 
( Continued from Page 16) 


Roman des Quatre,” the reader will 
agree with our genidi Sir Roger de 
Coverley that there is much to be 
said on both sides of the questioy. 
The authors themselves have aimed 
at greater Plausibility by thus shed- 
ding light upon. a central focus from 
four cardinal.points. Indeed,-the in- 
timate outpouring of letters, that 
has steod the test from ‘* Werther ’’ 
to *" Daddy-Long-Legs,"’ is here en- 
hanced by the advantage of a per- 
fectly permissible shift in the angie 
of narration. _The reader is ac- 
quainted with the same. facts from 
80 many points of view. that the 
effect -hereceives is one of tiving 
actuality. The story ceases to trace 
its course by means of a singie line, 
and takes’ on the vital proportions 
of three dimensi unies: of 
course, one tiously wishes to in- 
sist. upon four. The wholly indi- 
vidual personality that each charac- 
ter retains throughout. forms an 
added element of interest. 

On the other hand, there occurs a 
jack of probability in the almost in- 
evitable coupling of rapidly moving 
fact, in’ the_ moments of climax, and 
Recessary ~“‘ setting.” Thus, the 
tempo of the book 's decidedly re- 
tarded. When the reader is burning 
to know what will happen, he. is 
tempted to skip over much of the 
descriptive material, both as to scene 
and attitude of mind, of which an 
ve narrative could easily. dis- 
pose at the outset. Furthermore, 
with alt due 
French analytical bent, it seems 
hardly, probable that a 20-year-old 
girl, under the. given conditions of 
crisis, would pause to inscribe pages 
upon pages of introspection and ret- 
rospection. i 
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The Author of “Anne of Green Gables” creates a delightful new character in be Tt 


EMILY =| 
_ NEW MOON 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 
\ 
“I like this new novel better-than any I've writien since “Green Gables’, says. the ~ % a 
author. .And-certainly the reader, young or old, will seein Emily all the charm; the a 
lovableness.and welcome sense of humor that made Anne famous. Every woman who je. 


likes to recall her‘own girlhood will delight in this story and want to pass it on to-her 
daughter, her niece or to any young oe she knows. $2.00 











Also just published: HONORE WILLSIE’S dramatic novel of Wrong 
THE EXILE oF THE LARIAT 


Like “Still fim” and ““The Enchanted Canyon,” a well-told, 
exciting story of Western life and big achievement. $2.00 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY | 
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A New Novel by “the Modem Dumas;” author of - 
“Scaramouche,” “Captain Blood,” “The Sea Hawk,” etc. 


4p| FPORTUNE'S FOOL qo} 


The strange story of Colonel 
Randall Holles, soldier of fortune 
inthe madcap daysof Charles Il, by 


SABATINI | | 


200% Houghton Mifflin Co. ??skS= 
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Annual Y The 
August Sale . ; <i 
Library Sets _ White.Flag i 


To these desirous of adding ; 
to their LIBRARIES we offer EP « 


our usual varied list of CLAS- 
200th THOUSAND 


SIC and STANDARD AU- 
THORS, im English and For- 
eign Languages, in attractive ; 
THE WHITE FLAG is Mrs. Porter’s best novel. 
In it she tells a story that ohe has kept nearest her 
heart—the story of the little town of her girlhood. 


Cloth and Leather Bindings. 
A choice and wide selection 
is presented, thus affording 
an exceptional opportunity 











for securing genuine re ace $2 "Between now and Christmas- 
{Inspection welcomed] at all yon thes ms pay eo 
Rastatians Tete, Booksellers. pass over Bookstore counters. 9 
3 ss Get your copy to-day, ati 
BRENTANO’S Donley, Bape Co. 2 
Booksellers to the World. — : SE * ran 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK » 


























CASTE AND OUTCAST | 


| By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI- | 
The Sead . _ Author of “Kari the Elephant” 


Santa Fé. 
EDWIN L. SABIN = iabdetese pier tages = 


A dashing romance of the old e tee 
‘Southwest. $2 
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a sad but sweet smile on a mouth 
that “* connotes strength and tender- 
ness and humor.’’ Of course, the 
love affair never matures. Emily is 
far too young for that; but the 
reader is given a general idea of the 
type of affair it is likely to be 
when Emily and her admirer make 
@ pact that they are ‘* never.to say 
good-bye, but always to smile and 
go." 


There is a splash of color in Em- 

ily’s old Aunt Nancy, yet another 
relative who crosses the child’s path, 
and who, having once been quite a 
successful flirt, gives Emily a few 
instructions, bidding her to remem- 
ber that her ankles would always do 
more for-her than her brains. On 
the whole, however, Miss Montgom- 
ery lacks the dash and the spon- 
taneous humor that Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, for instance, puts into her 
stories of children; and even ‘* the 
Wind ‘Woman’ and ‘* the flash ’’ 
and a suggestion of second sight fail 
to create that poetic illusion which 
is a natural and effortless attribute 
o2 Frances Hodgson Burnett's style. 
** Emily of New Moon” 
Mies Montgomery to be simply a 
Pleasing story-teller. There is little 
originality in either her plot or her 
eharacters. Her greatest charm lies 
in a real understanding and sympa- 
thy for children, a sympathy which, 
even {hough it. may degenerate at 
times into e sentimental, never- 
theless has a certain appealing 
quality and a depth of sincerity that 
ia disarming. 


THE NUPTIAL FLIGHT 
THE NUPTIAL FLIGHT. By Edgar 

Lee Masters. New York: Boni 4 

-Liveright. $2.50. 

AIS book wofld call for no no- 
tice if it were not the work of 
the man who showed his talent 

for concise characterization and bit- 
ing phrase in *‘ Spoon River An- 
thology,’’ and who in ‘‘ Mitch Mil- 
ler '’ proved that he was able to 
write a true and effective picture 
of .Middie Western life in the past 
generation. That he could drop so 
far suggests that perhaps he has 
been working too hard—or, more 
probably, thinking too hard. 

For in the course of hfs thinking 
he has made three discoveries which 
he feels obliged to publish to the 
world. ‘The first is that love is a 
biological force which sometimes 
brings delight and sometimes makes 
@ good deal of trouble. The second 
is that the human race is divided 
into two groups—not ,the familiar 
Hamlets and Don Quixotes, but the 
alimentaries and the generatives, 
the eaters and the creators; and 
that the eaters, who include ‘* the 
law-and-order people, the Puritans,” 
and so on, are continually making 
trouble for the creators. And the 


and alimony laws of the 


less truth in ‘all this, and no doubt 
@ g00d deal of pathos. But as Dr. 
Maurice Francis Egan observes -in 
‘the August issue of the International 
Book Review (and if this advice 
were taken to heart, there would 
be more sprucé trees in North Amer- 
ica, and fewer books): ‘‘ A novel 
written about dull people has a right 
to exist only when the author-sees 


ters and gurgles. This is not only 
no way.to write a novel; it is, as 


it’ by a novel so incvherent that its 
characters seem to need a lunagy 
commission rather than a court of 
domestic relations. 


_ THE ORANGE DIVAN 

THE ORANGE DIVAN. By Valentine 
Wilttams. 314 pp. Boston: The 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. . 


I is a real mystery story. A 
beautiful, fashionably dressed 
woman of evident refinement 

is seen walking along a mean street 
in -a London slum with the hilt of a 
knife protruding from her breast. 
She collapses in front of a chemist’s 
shop and is carried inside, where she 
expires almost immediately. Before 
she dies she tries to speak, but suc- 
ceeds only in uttering im a faint 
voice the words ‘‘ orange divan.’’ It 
develops.later that. she is Carmen 
Cranmore, the wife of Jim Cran- 
more, a successful stock broker of 
an old-established firm. They had 
been married three years, and their 

had been a happy one. 


motive for the crime, 
know how his wife happened to be in 
the neighborhood where she died. 
Yet it is evident that she could have 
walked only a short distance between 
the time she was stabbed and the 
time when she fell to the pavement. 

Inspector Manderton, the Scotland 
Yard detective who is assigned to the 
case, brings with him 2a retfred 
French detective named Boulot, who 
chances to be visiting London. Bou- 
lot. has no official connection with 
the case, but the crime has so many 
elements of mystery about it that 
hig professional interest is arouse. 
The methods of the two. detectives 
are ably contrasted. In the: begin- 
ning they work together, but pres- 
ently their paths diverge. Man-ler- 
ton insists upon following the first 
promising clue to the exclusion of 
others which scem of*minor impor- 
tance, whi-e Bculot demands that all 
the pieces of the puzzle sha!) fit to- 
gether to form a perfect whole. And 
it *s not until the very end of the 
story that the last piece is fitted 
into place. 

The ofange divan which plays s0 


large a part in the story stands in. 


Mrs. Cranmore’s morning room. It 
is the only article of furniture in the 
house that had belonged to her be- 
fore her marriage, and she had 
often jokingly referred to it as her 
*“dowry.'" Just here is one of the 
few weak points in Mr. Williams's 
narrative. The reason he gives to 
explain why Mrs. Cranmore kept 
this Piece of furniture is not a valid 
one. In_fact, its associations with 
her past life were of such a. nature 


@ newspaper press in order to 
‘* fudge in'’ an aécount of an ut- 
terly unimportant motor accident. 
They may do things. differently in 


Latest Works of Fiction © 


Orange Divan.’ Nor is that all. 
The characters are not, as is too 
often the case in novels of this sort, 
mere puppets to be moved hither and 
thither at the convenience of their 
creator. They are real - human 
beings with well-defined individuali- 
ties, and the motives for their 
actions, once we learn to understand 

oe barring the “exceptions 
already noted, perfectly reasonable. 
There is a love story subordinate to 
the main plot, but intimately con- 
cerned with it. 


OLIVER OCTOBER ; 

OLIVER OCTOBER. By George Barr 

McCutcheon. New Vork: Dodd, 
Mead 4 Co. $2. 


OLLOWING in the footsteps ‘of 
most of the younger English 
Geo: 


his hero from the date of that per- 
sonage’s-birth to his safe arrival to 
the ripe age of thirty. And yet 
“Oliver October *’ is not the sort 
of a book that can be compared (ex- 
cept by direct. contrast). with the 
English output. The reason for this 
is simple. ‘Where the English 











tories. 


olybius: The His 
Vol. IH. Translated by W: R. 


aton. 
Strabo: The Geography. 
Vol. Hl, Translated by H. L, 

. Jones. 
Hipp 





are subjective Mr. McCutcheon is 
decidely objective; where they are 
witty the American is broadly 
humorous with a faint leaning 
toward the good old slapstick; where 
they are morbid. the author of 
“* Graustark **- is incurably roman- 
tic; where they are dramatic Mr: 
McCutcheon is melodramatic. Though 
the reader follows the growth of 
Oliver October Baxter from the very 
moment of his birth to that ccn- 
quering hour which presents him as 
a potential State Senator from 
whose ‘scutcheon a dark blot bas 
been erased, he knows absolutely 
nothing about the inside of Oliver's 
mind. But the aforesaid reader has 
been through a deal of miore or less 
swift action and a frequent recur- 
rence of comedy furnished by a cou- 
ple of “ country types '’ who pop up 
whenever the scheme of things ap- 
pears to be getting a little too seri- 
ous for light fiction. There seems 
ta be almost a formula in this type 
of writing and yet Mr. McCutcheon 

it so agreeably and sets it 
down with such a facile pen (a 
‘weapon that is the veteran of many 
@ popular success, from “ Grau- 
stark *' on) that the reader is quite 
willing to swallow it for the sake of 
the amusement involved. ‘ 

Mr. 
tain, and this being so it is only fair 
to jadge his book from his own atti- 
tude. Observed from that angle, 
there is not much fault to be found 
with “ Oliver October.”"" It is full 
of humor and its element of suspense 
is planted at the very beginning. 
Theré, we learn from a gypsy for- 
tune teller, that Oliver will become 
famous but that he will be hanged 
for a crime of which he is not guilty 
before his thirtieth birthday. 

This being outlined, the book then 
sweeps on its course and the reader 


; | notes Oliver’s growth to manhood, 


his departure for the war and re- 
turn, his love-affair which develops 
at an equal pace with the series of 
incidents which eventually place him 
in the very predicament of which 


when—well, the reader shouldn't 
know that until he has read the 
book. : 
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of volumes in this Library 
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classical authors of whose works 
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LONELY 
FURROW. 


By MAUD DIVER 


“One of the most admirable 
novels of the year . ... It 
tells, against a picturesque 
andimpressive background, 
a story of compelling power 
and sincerity.” — - Boston 
Franscript. $2.50. 
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~The Amazonian Revival 


«Continued, from Page 1) 
Alpha and.Omega: of greatnéss is 


/)permanence, and that, however 


much we live to eat, a cook has 


| just- about, as miuch chance to be- 


come famous as the nice old banana 
man on the corner? 
But take a peép at another list also 


‘|ecompiled by a New York newspa- 


per. .Representative Americans were 


g:asked to vote, and each name sug- 


gested was given a talif. 
the winners: 
Thomas A. Edison. 
Woodrow Wilson. 

es Evans Hughes. 
Charlies W. Eliot. 
Herbert Hoover. __ 
John D. Rockefeller. 
John Singer Sargent. 
Henry Ford. 
John J, Pershing. 
William Howard Taft. 
Elihu’ Root. 
Booth Tarkington. 


Compare this list with the two 
preceding ones. 

Now let us Consider the most care- 
fully planned Mst. of famous Amer- 
icans ever made. An anonymous in- 
dividual gave $100,000 to-start the 
erection of a memorial at New York 


Here are 


’} University. The structure was to be 


in. the form of a colonnade and was 
to bear the name of “ The Hall of 
‘Fame.” Within were to be placed 
tablets inscribed with the names of 
great Americans. It was thought 
possible that America had produced 
fifty famous persons prior to, 1900. 
These fifty were to be chosen by 
taking names suggested by the pub- 


resentative men and women for 
elimination, Every five years, five 
more names were to be added so that 
by the year 2000 A. D. all of the 
150 panels prévided for -would.-be 
filled. Ifthe next century insisted 
on choosing geniuses it would have 
to provide for them. 
“As soon as the plan ‘was an- 
nounced, names began to pour in. 
Those chosen had to be dead. To 
date, sixty-three persons have been 
, Selected. Before you can pass judg- 
ment on’ the list, you must know its 
personnel. % 

cs AUTHORS. 

Raiph Waldo Emerson. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Washington Irving. 
_ Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
James Russell Lowell. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 

George Bancroft. 

William Cullen Bryant. 

James Fenimore Cooper. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
John~Lothrop Motley. 

Edgar Allan. Poe. 

Francis Parkman. 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens.” 
Harriet- Beechér Stowe. 


Epucators. 


Horace Mann. 
Mark Hopkins. 


[| Alice Freeman Palmer. * 
PREACHERS. - 
- Jonathan Edwards. 


Henry Ward Beecher. 
William Ellery Channing. 
Phillips Brooks. 

Rogér Williams. 


. PHILANTHOPISTS, REFORMERS. 


ScrIENTISTS: 
John James Audubon. 
Aga Gray. 
Louis . 
Joseph Henry. 
Maria Mitchell. 
ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS. 


Service : Siew delet a James Buchanan Eads. 
, INVENTORS. 
and Exterminators alt Geni: 
@ |, ‘Samuel Finley Breese Morse. 
$00-Sth eee ae New Eli Whitney. 
oS Precee =ammis | =6Elias Howe 














-seyen, there are only three that the 
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PHYSICIANS, SURGEONS. 
William Thomas Green Morton. 
MIssiONARIEs, EXPIORERS. 
Paniel Boone. 
~ RULERS, STATESMEN. 
John Adams. 
Henry Clay. - 
Benjamin Franklin. 
Thomas Jefferson. . 
Abraham Lincoln. 
George Washingtoii, 
Daniel Webster. 
John Quincy Adams. 
James Madison. 
Andrew Jackson. 
Alexander Hamilton. 
Patsick Henry. 


Read ‘em and weep! Lost, strayed 
or “stolen; half a hundred women 
who might have been famous but 
were. not. In a céntury and a haif 
America. seems to have produced 
only seven famous women. Of these 


average citizen, the mere man for 
instance, has eyer heatd of. Some 
of the men’s names have an un- 
familiar ring but not many. ~To the 
list of women we might -add Molly 
Pitcher, ~who .poured shot and a 
shell or two in the direction of the 
British. We might include Martha, 
wife ‘of Géorge, and our old friend 
Barbara Frietchie, who is famous not 
because she had an cld gray head, 

but because a Massachusetts man 
with old gray whiskers immortalized 
her name in print. Of ‘the men 
chosen for the Hall of Fame, fully 
forty-one have become. the lares 
and penates of American history. 

Perhaps the electors were preju- 
diced. Most of them were men. 
Of their eminence there is no doubt. 
Among them, in the last twenty 
yedrs, have been Arthur T. Hadley 
of Yale, President David Starr Jor- 
dan of Leland Stanford, President 
Hibben of Princéton, General Goe- 
thals, Henry van Dyke and Charles 
Evans Hughes. Pernaps they did 
favor the men.. But test it out. Put 
down the names of the seven wo- 
men. selected. Opposite write the 
names of seven men ‘not .selected 
for the Hall of Fame. 

Harriet Beecher . Stowe.. 

William Lioyd Garrison 


Alice Freeman Palmer. . 

John C, Calhoun 
Frances“ Wilard...... James Monroe 
Maria Mitchell... .< Horace Greeley 
Charlotte Cushman....Edwin Booth 


Which side of the colunin is the 
more famous? * * * Perhaps the 
electors, in. order not to pass the 
ladies by entirely, erred. just a wee 
drop in.favor of the fair sex. In 
1906, nine of the electors asked to 
be excused from voting on the names 
of women. 

Of those chosen for the Hall of 
Fame, fifteen_out of ‘sixty-three 
have been authors.. Here. man has 
no iImherent advantage. . Writing is 
merely talking on paper... The dif- 
ference is that while women have 
talked more they have not said as 
mutch, As for a woman poet, Amer- 
ica has not as yet produced one. 
The blankety blanked Poetry of Amy 
Lowell. has considerable weight, 
like (but we won’t say it)—yet it is 
all very puzzling. .A..mere man 
underneath a bough with a jug and 
a volume ef her verses would in- 
stinctively turn to the jug. 

One of the barriers to the women 


rouge 8 4 fame. 
be heaped upon achiev 
poem does ‘not make- a hummer. 
gt is little achievement before 
40, and a woman cata reaches 
that age. Some have been’ 39 for 
the last ten years. 
Let it be repeated, the A 8 
have started up a long, long trail. 
The present battalion of death to’ 





century... The chief ‘barrier to this 
is & most prosaic one. 
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by Katherine Mansfield — 

THE DOVES’ NEST 
AND OTHER STORIES - 

by the author of “The Garden Party” 


HESE short stories represent the last phase of 

the work of the brilliant authoress whose death 
is mourned in two hemispheres as a tragic loss to 
English letters. ‘Important aad interesting; a book 
of veritable value. It revealsa rare and lo’ ly talent 
in what we may believe was its maturity.”—New 
York Times. inting. ~ $2.50 net 
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—=<= SOME OPINIONS OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


JOHN GALSWORTHY: “Her | The Times Literary Supple- 
talent was unique among us. | ment: ‘‘Her. stories might be 
-.. . Her work stirs and ex-.| likened to Tchekov’s; they 
cites us, and so quietly. ... | havé their affinity with Mau- 
It has the rare flavour that | passant... . She is an artist 
endures. Beautiful work!’ | in fiction.” 


H. G. WELLS: “‘K. M.'s per- | The Christian’ Science Moni- 
fectly lovely mind has lit-a | for: “Her “writing is of that 
whole. dismal day. for me. | exquisite subtle insight that’ 
. . . i put-K. M. above the | explains us to ourselves. . - ° 
world of effort and com- | Her aame should be on 
promise.” everyone’s tongue.” . 
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_V... R¥NNE,.. New York— 
‘The poem requested by ‘‘ R. 
EB. W.” in your issue of 
®@ July 15 is as follows. I do 
not know the author: ~ . 
**GOD KNOWS" 
In a perving ground in the far, far 


Where the ‘graves of the shipwrecked 


the grass green loam, like specks 
of foam, 

Thrown in from. the sea hard by; _ 
And massed to marble with many 4 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR: ;, “te. 
BLISS THE GARDEN 


. PARTY 
AND OTHER STORIES | AND OTHER STORIES 
individual in» 


“Stands out among the mass 
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“As strongl 


trace, 
By the wink! 
Is a_ tablet. whi 
Where life has fied. 


wind o’ersprea 
with an ~ 


upturned 


tone as it is fresh in material. 
It should make a rich con- 
tribution to the literature of 
the short story written) in 
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of current volumes-of similar 
form both English and Amer- 
ican like a fine canvas by a 
master painter in a room full 


od ee of chromos.” — New York 


Herald. ae ae 


With “ 3” brokenly carved 
; thereon, 
Like a sob that has stiffened along 
Like a sob that has knotted in breast 
and throat, ‘ 
after the voice co! 
‘*God Knows 
! th’s windrows, 
To the reader of tombs appeals. 
"Tis . child's light body those daisies 


The sole one washed ashong 
From the, fated immigrants’ ill-starred 


wreck, . 
And its wave ‘whelmed human 
store— 
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Nameless a nude, that was 
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the following lines occur: 

his learned I from the shadow of a|' 


to and fro did play upon a wall: 
selves, our influence, 
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An Efficiency Expert ¥ 
went to Hell and nothing would ; 


content him but putting Hades | s | 
on the most up-to-date business A Glorious 
Narrative 
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EFFICIENCY 
By E. M. Hull . ~ 
_ Author of “‘ The Sheik’’ 
Love and passion amid the exotic 
glamour of the desert, told with 
dramatic power and tenseness of 
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The old-~priest paused in the funeral 


“ The name of-the dead?” quoth he. 
“ God knows,” said. the clerk of the 
waif from the dark blue sea 

those words on the tomb- 
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er anon in a cadence 

The jraate and the waves a requiem 
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And the mist at morn, and the sun at 
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WERK OF SCHULTE'S SEMI- 

* Bale, t for cash 
our already low-marked prices. All 

m plainly and reasonably marked. 
ded on isfactory pvur- 





paper 
. Bliss 
ry, 5. vol- 


BOOK EXCHANGE 


THE NEW: YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW. AND MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST 26, 1923 











Literature of Other Nations 


Rare First Editions 





WORLD<ROMIC SYSTEM, MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, 23 lan- 
guages, $1.94 each lapenege. Arabic, 
Cantonese, English, French, German, 
Italian, Portuguese, Russian, . 
Prenunciation-' , 102 languages, 300. 
each ; Afrosemitic, Amerindic, 
Toneead Publishing Company, § West 
agcs , 
40th Street, New York. 





USSIAN NATIONAL BOOKSTORB, 5 
line of 





Best 
terature, 5 
ie, 14 volumes, $10. 
1 ‘ Modern 
Shakespeare (notes @ 
udsom, Gollancs and 





n@_com- 
others), 
. Dun- 


‘ol 4 
lethodism, G. a. 


 wolumes, $3.60. 

’ Sedition , 12. volumes, . Bul- 
he ss he Marion Crawford, 
$10. Carlyle, 


rf, 24 volumes, $12. 





STECHERT & CO., 151 WEST 25TH 
reet, New York, ly from stock 
or by im booke and periodicals 
in any a : London, 
Paria, Lei; . Ask for catalogues, men- 
tioning subject interested. 





5 10 
, limited edition, % moroc- 
. gry 





entation copy, 

pm, 1826, from $15.00 to $12.50. 
lers’ Manual, numerous en~ 
» % Levant, London, 
Introduction to Ento- 
r, revise ° 
., full calf, fair 
ition, London, 1! from $15.00 to 
$10.00. Pennsylvania, Colonial and Feéd- 
, Jenkins, Phila., 1903, 3 vols., % 
i », fair condition, $4.50. Memoirs of 
Mathews, Comedian, 4 volumes 
jot. interesting theatrical life in the early 
‘ of the XIXth Century, Bentley, Lon- 

on, 1839, % cf., fair condition, 
00 to $7.50. Strickland’s of 
d, 8 vols., full calf, good condition, 
firm illustrations, steel engravings of 
wery queen, specially priced) at 00. 
of Lora Macauley, with two vols. 
Life by Trevelyan, 10 vols., tree calf, 
Gondition, Longmans Green & Co., 
“feduced to $75.00. Happy England, 1 
ol., Svo., Levant, * illustrations in 


+ ack, 





set, $125. 
ks which are constantly being added 
. A. R. Womrath, Inc., 42 Broad- 
mS 6New York City. 
Phone 3900 Broad. 





St., New 





im ¥ 

3 KS’ SPECIAL OFFERINGS — SUR- 
bey tee’s Sporting Novels, beautiful col- 
' ered plates by Leech, 6 volumes, gilt 
7.50. Cyclopedia of Painters and 
rations, . 
Walton’s Compleat A 2 

» Volumes in 1, 1, d 
' with the Best Aatbiorss 


“umes, morocco, b 
us, translated by. Whiston, Tal ‘s 
ition, Oxford, 4 volumes, 1839, $12.50. 
b a 


er, illustrated, 
0. If How 


FRENCH GUIDE TO LATEST BEST 
eens at our Ust with short, clear 
plot and racter analysis of the most 

A new kind of catalog for dis- 
Chagnon & Co., 604 








SWEDISH, NORWEGIAN AND DANISH 

Books, Scandina Art Magazines. 

Books ish by Scandinavian - 
. "s. 


in 
thors. | Ca _free Bonnier’s, 
Third Av. 





FRENCH BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 
Also French authors in English. Liste 
on request. French-American Book Shop, 
Th West 96th. 





L5RARIE FRANCAISE, HOTEL BRE- 
voort, New York—Latest French = 
iMeations on sale. Information, lists 





ALL LANGUAGES. 
Catalogue of French, 
ish or German. Schoenhof’s, 
on 8t., Boston, Mass. 


FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Established 1856. 


Italian, 
tet Wa 





ENCH NOVELS AND PERIODICALS. 
Latest-issues and titles received week- 

¥: meee Murck, 111 West 28th,.New 
‘ork. 





GPANISH BOOKS AND MAGAZINES— 
Large stock, wholesale, retail, cata- 
logues. James V. Lago, 156 West 14th.. 





VERRY ATTRACTIVE FRENCH CATA- 
logue just out. Sent wu request. 
Zabala & Maurin, 6 West 47th. 





N .BOOKS—LARGE, WELiv 8SE- 
lected« k. Beyer’s Bookshop, 201 
Fulton 8t,., opposite Terminal. Upstairs. 


FRENCH BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
Dorbon-Aine, 561 Madison Ave., at 56th. 








n Nights, Burton's Comp 
ineludi the 
‘erminal y, 
Ethnographical 
jauze, Letch- 
ginal 


zed §=6Transiation. 
ental Night 
Ope an 

etc., illustrated by 
and others, 17 voluw 





e if morocco, $14; 
., limited edition, $12; Har- 
‘ Classics, 61 vols., $60; Stevenson, 26 
olg., Thistie edition, ; Bul 
8... H orld’ 
Ole., $12; Longfellow, 
tholic Encyclopaed 
Battles and Leaders 
(4 vols.. half calf, $10. Davis’ Bookstore, 
Vesey. 





WPERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPABDIA, 
¥elumes, $15; American Encyclope- 
16 volumes, 912.50; 

ge, 


Art and Applied Art 


LOVES OF CLITIPHON AND LEUCIPPE 
—Most Delectabi Pleasant. His- 








torie”; fine example Elizabethan rose 
" us.” 
122 B. 25th 8t.; N. ¥. City. _ 





WE SPECIALIZE-IN FIRST EDITIONS— 
modern. and rivate press books 


Seed "Sie Suet Ine 
< ler r, Inc., West 
9th Street, New York. ” 





(MODERN -FIRST EDITIONS, CATA- 
logue five, parts one and Bing, just off 
rare 


the press. ~ atx, nes and 
Bast toth St, New York. 


AN ANNOTATED 
books _ printed prior to the year 1600 wil! 
to collecto: — request, W. A. 
ae ee # 





CATALOGUE OF 
be sent re 
Gough, 41 East 60th 





Bibliophil: ‘08 
Brookside Ave., . * Vernon, N. "x. 


cailit 








Books Wanted 


WOMRATH. mNC., LARGEST. BOOK- 

sellers in- New York, dealer fn new and 
old books, largest circulating Hbrary in 
the world; 13 stores. in eed York, 20 





any quantity 
lots 





ested and are-in the market to buy them. 
Do not sell your library unti) you 
received our offer. You are dealing with 


‘omrath, 


three days. oR. 
New York. Tel.. Broad 


- ‘Broadway, 














PRIVATE SALE, 400 GRAND STREET, 
Newburgh, N. Y.‘ Only worth . while 
books. Catalogues. John Galietti.- . 





QLD AND RARE BOOKS, MODERN 
First - Editions, Books by Private 
Presses. Catalog on . 
Stone, 137 Fourth Ave., City. 








Binderies 





JAMES MACDONALD COMPANY — ES- 
tablished 1880-216 West 18th St., City, 
Purchaser of the Bindery’) 

| bindings for collectors. Extra 

time binding for private libraries. 8o- 
lander and 


cases of 
tion. Representative will call at your 
request. 





I SPECIALIZE IN BINDING THE NA- 
tional Geographic Ma; a 

on (application. Mf: 

complete volumes si 


other bindin, H. 
306 Bast soeh St. 
GEND YOUR NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, 
M Periodicals for sony. 
teed binding, $1.50. Request 
ve literature. - Eggeling Book- 
» 16 EB. 18th St. Stuyvesant 6012. 





seri 
bi: 





Contes, MACY & CO., 41 PEARL 
and tine book binding." Keteb } 1857, 

















A®T WORKS JUST RKECEIVED—MAS- 
terpieces of lodern German Art in 

6 Portfolios, ; Ancient Marbles, of 
Great Britain, by Michaelis, half mo- 
co, $8; Line and Porm, by Walter 


‘rane, $2.25; 
vid Pewter, by Moore, $1.75; Old and 
(German text) 


by . 

History, by 
by Hourtieq, 
$2; Lace, 


$2.50; Great Epochs in Art 
Hoppin, $1.50; Rubens, 
3 Garden; 





AE St Se Cem. oe. SEB OUR 





ok Company, 197 
York. -(Plaza 0580.) 








Fr EDMANS’ SPECIAL OFFER — KIP- 

ling, 10 vols., $8; Eliot, 12 vols., $10; 

» 16 vols., $8; Scott. 12 vols., $9; 

: aan 1b +» $12; 

° ; Tarkington, 10 

© vols., . Send for our latest list. 

| Friedmans’, 70 West Sst St.. New York 
— City. (Phone Circle 3168.) . 





MAT BOOK YOU WANT! WE HAVE 
1,006,000 (second-hand and new) in 
tock, AN. subjec approval. Also 

Books. Catalogues free. Commis- 
executed. Foyles, "421 Charing 
Road, nmdon, England. 


ERINE MANSFIELD'’S DOVES’ 
first edition, $2.75. Drinkwater’s 
rst edition, $1.25. Guedall’s Mas- 

‘ers and Men. first edition, $2.75. Got 
Mart, 128 West th. (Bryant 6692.) 





wa 











QLD SHIPS OF NEW ENGLAND, BY. 
. B. be . *& collection of 
oO 








‘THE NORTH NODE, AN OCCULT BOOK 
Shap. 34 East 63rd roe Books on 
Oceul! . Mysticism, Metaph: As- 
trology, The Kabbalah, The Tarot. Her- 
metics, Alchemy, Symbolism, The = 
. ~Comparative - 

ligions, Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, 
Folklore, and kindred van 
and out-of-print, new. 





BOUGHT—FULL VALUE PAID 

f compiete libraries or smali x 
tions of sets or misce 
tative 











QRIENTALIA, THE ONLY SHOP IN 
. America dealing -¢: 


xclusively .Ir 
talogues 














General Items 








M (auccessor to P. F. ‘ 
West “7th Street, New York. 





AUTOGRAPH OF FAMOUS 
People ht and Sold. W. R. Ben- 

1,476 » N. Y., Pub. “The 

ollector,”” $1 year. Established 1887. 
for free copy. 








pp Reeve, 
{voenaar and former 
itor.) - 





PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS: PLAYS, 
6, 183 West 44th Street. Bryant 8779. 
MANUSCRIPTS REVISED, CRITICISED, 


and marketed; revising a spe- 
Mrs. J. L. Houck, 8. C. 





clalty. 

















Bargain Offers, 
THE TALMUD IN ENGLISH, ONLY 
complete edition, 10 volumes, offered 
to the trade and collectors. For = 
tions, write J. G. Williams, Pub! 4 
10 High St., Boston. 


YSED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
, courses bought and sold. Bargain cat- 


1 Roy Be 


St., New York. 











© Moose nd page tet READ 
e Chalienge,’’ Alvina _ Stren. 
$1.00. Finnish Daily, 740 40th St. 
3 or Book Shop, 24, EB. 125th St. 


CATALOGUE OF ar HR 4 
St., Troy, N.. ¥. 























PERSONAL WRITING PAPER, 200 
sheets’ (6x7), 100 envelopes to match; 


—_ gin pieeanty pentes on 
ae ; postpaid ; pra m9 ‘ 
300 Sixth Ave., New York Gity. 


QUT-OF-TOWN NEWSPAPERS—STREET 

News Stand, north end of The Times 

Building, Broadway and - 43d 600 
papers on display all night. 





. Open 














STROLOGICAL AND ‘RARB ocount 
4," 687 B n Hoston, 


Seal? 


Mass. 














~# : 
ROCKS ON OCCULTISM AND KINDRED 
subjects. List free. The Grail Book 
Shop, Desk X, , D. Cc. 
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Latest 


Histery and Biography 
LEGENDS OF ANCIENT BGYPT. Fr 
ksbank. 


. Broo! . New York. The 
r ¥. Crowell Company. $2. 
Popular account of some bits of 
tian lore. 
MY MISSION TO RUSSIA AND OTHER 
DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES. By 8ir 
Buchanan. Svo. Boston: Little, 
as & Co. Two volumes 
story of the British Ambassador 
at ig during -the war. - 

\ PIRATE TALES FROM THE LAW, By 
Arthur M. Harris. 12mo, Boston: 
ea Brown & Co. §2. 

truth about famous pirates 
‘aunt te Oe records of their trials. 


THE GREATEST STORY IN THE 
WORLD. Horace .G. chinson. 
a New, York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Brief account of civilization around 
the eee down to the Chris- 


HENRY in. Pa SAYINGS. By | 


7 P.M. Martins 
Collected opinions of Mr. Ford, many 
of them given direct to the compiler. ° 


MY JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. By 
one a hes Rg Ages EnGedsenin. 
The J. Company. 
whe diary ept actly f _—— late Lord 
ce y en 4 

Cecil and &t. Tone aeebons 

pg penne DARWIN. By Keri Pearson. 
oer Landon: Cambridge Univer- 
A lecture delivered to the teachers 

of London County Council. 

OUT OF THE PAST. By .R. W. Postgate. 
i2me. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Sketches of less-known figures in 
revolutionary, eg eg - 

TWELVE Scone TRI a Willian 

Sve. » Dut- 

“ton €o. ss. 

— of some famous criminal 


New Ayork: 


0 Oe ae By A. Siloti. 


‘Geiet reminiscences by a former 
pupil of Lisst. 

THE. LEAGUE OF es att tobay. By 
Roth fillame. York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Its growth, record and sree to 
foreign policy. 








Essays 
SMAKESPRARE'S OTHELLO, By Smara- 
jit Simla, Caicuttas 8, K-. 
” Press. 
An "Orieahal PT eeciss 
MYSELF AND 
Thomas 


Books 


THE LUCK OF THE KID. a 5 Ry 
Cullum. it2mo. New York: - Put- 
nam'’s Sons. $2. 
A tale of pioneer life in- Alaska. 
THE ENCHANTED GARDEN. 
J Forman, 12mo. Boston: 


By Henry 
ames : Little, 
Brown & Co. $2. 


A_ novel set in the South Seas. 
THE FLORENTINE DAGGER. By Ben 
Hecht. 12mo. New York: Boni & 


Liveright. $2: 

Adventure and mystery tale. 

THE TRAIL OF THE ELK. By M. 
Fonhus. i2mo.. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company: ¢2. 


The work of a Norwegian novelist. 
THE NUPTIAL FLIGHT. By Lee 
12mo. New York: & 
Liveright- $2.50. 


New novel ‘by the author of “ Spoon 

River Anthology.” 

THE LAND OF FORGOTTEN MEN.. By 
Edison Marshall. i2mo. Boston; Little, 

Brown & Co, $1.75. 

Adventure in the wilds of Alaska. 

RAW MATERIAL. By Dorothy ume 

ees * New York: Harcourt, Brace 

Short sketches. 


THE SEVEN HILLS. Meade 
erode. 


By Minni- 
12mo. New York: G. 


P. Put- 
nam's 

New England youth in revolt. 

THE PAROWAN —— ‘By B. M. 
Bower. keys Boston: Little, Brown 

& Co. $1.5. 

Story of the Nevada gold fields. 

GLADYS. By J, Morgan-de-Groct. imo. 

: The J. B. Lippincott Com- 

—" 

A novel of present-day questions. 

TIMBER TREASURES. By Frank Lillie 
oe T2mo. New York: ‘The Cen- 

ry Company. 


po Bowmen in the Northern woods. 
am ~~ MASON. By Melville Davis- 

Tmo. New “York: G. P. 
Pummam's. Sons. 


Third and last volume of the adven- 
tures of Randolph Mason. 


THE bor ee are. By “ Rita.’ 12mo. 
New York . Putnam's Sons. $2. 
New book by the English novelist. 


BRASS COMMANDMENTS. Charlies 
Alden Seltzer. i2mo. New York: The 
Century $t.90. 


Western adventure. 

MODERN SWEDISH MASTERPIECES. 

Selected and translated Charlies 
Stork. 12mo. New York: E. 

P. Dutton & Co. §2.50. 

Short stories by four Swedish au- 

thors. 

THE STARLIGHT OF THE 


2a Rolfe Strong i2mo. New York: 





Temp! HA With th pictures of 
seme of us. ‘12mo. Chicago : 
Feature Service. $2. 
Humorous essays. 
THE IND OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
a by G. 8. Streatfield. 12mo. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Selections from the essays of Addi- 
gon ‘and Steele on men, women, mar- 
riage and society. 
ENTH. VOLUME OF’ 
Folio. 


THE ELEV pat SAA THE 
WALPOLE 
The Wailpol te = Lt by Frederick Hall, 


rs the University Press 
Studies of some nda wngalaoad 
the work ef pew | 
of Sir David age 
eamereus plates. 


tor; og — 
and the 
Tueetrated w 


Drama, Poetry and Art 
HIS MAJESTY’S EMBASSY AND OTHER 
PLAYS. By Maurice Baring. 12mo. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. §2.50. 
Contains three plays. 





LINCOLN. By 
Curtis Clark. 12mo. New York: The 
George . 


=. E. LEE. By John Drinkwater. 
Houghton Mifflin 
ny $i. 
am play recently presented in Lon- 
MORE QUICK CURTAINS. 
Sa Goodman. 12mo. 
State Guild. 


By Kenneth 
Chicago: The 


“The Green 
* - Part- 
At 

ing 


THE ART SPIRIT. Robert Henri. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $%z. 


Ar of the Kentucky moun- 
tains. 


By Robert B. 


EFFICIENCY IN HADES. 
New oe Frederick 


a 12me. 


the lower -world 
SPOOKY HOLLOW. na ie Wells. 
12mo. ae i J. B. Lippin- 
A “ Fleming Stone” detective story. 
THE ORANGE DIVAN. Valentine 
Williams. 12mo. Boston Houghton 
Mittin $2. 
A mystery story. 
STORIES ABOUT HORSES RETOLD 
FROM 8ST. NICHOLAS. Svo. New York: 
“The. Century a 
Collection of short stories. 


Religion and Philosophy 
NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. By 
The Open Court Publishing Company. $3. 
Essays, a caer aaa and historical. 


LIGHT. 
OF INDIA, By D. Gopaul Chetty. 12mo. 
- Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


m8 York: 
Tamil Datlosophy in the light of 
Suckers werk 
RELIGION AND LIFE. By the Rev. Wil- 
lam R. and others. 12mc. New 
York: .®. 
Collection .of essays by English 
divines. 
Juvenile ~- 
"Saieta Chaves. “iy Sergh, Renee 
= Boston: Little, Brown & Oo. 
A child's story. 
NATURE'S Ly. 





DREAMS. i2mo.| Boston: Little, Brown’ & Co. 
Marilinton, W. Va.: Times Book Company. ror 
v pte A 's story.in an Irish setting. 
SECOND ty Y VERSE AN- New Editions 
vo. New ¥i E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. ee Kg me yg tS eg 
Fnac «i aig Con-| Timo New Yor’ G. P. Putmams 
HER ’ Waechter, edition, ‘olumes in one. 
12mo. Tork: "walter ‘Neate. mer wnt * 


re enterprising efficiency expert in | BI 


of the Pacific Catan for traders, tour- 
ists and settlers. 


SEEING THE MIDDLE WEST. By John 
T. Faris. Svo. yaladsuhie: The J. B. 
ry sere Company. 
of appreciation 
lected ee scenic' values 
ARCHAIC FICTILE REVETMENTS IN 
SICILY — MAGNA GRAECIA. K. 
Sve. New York: 
E.- P. ‘Dutton & Co. $e. 
Descriptive cata with tllustre- 
tions of Greek oer 


Science 


CHEMISTRY. a ene G. Beery. vo. 
Phi ~~ paige Aero Com- 


Textbook and laboratory manual. 
ALGEBRAS AND THEIR ARITHMETICS. 


erate Dickson. 12mo. 
o= : University Chicago Press. 

** Development for the first time of a 
— theory of the arithmeties of 


er = SA: By R. A. Houstoun. 
Longmans, Green «& 


Popular discussion of scientific as- 
pects color. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTING. 
Pintner. 12mo. New York: 

& Co. $2.50. 

A survey of the movement. 


of the one riadic 


Rudolph 
lenry Holt 


Miscellaneous 
BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS. 
York: EB. Dutton 
THE GIRDLE OF 
y F. Wright, 
OWLGLASS, a 
. Mackenzie; VOLTAIRE’S 
OTHER ROMANCES, 
translated %- Woolf; PETRONIUS 
SATYRI 
Mitchell. $3 each.” 


translated by J. M. 
‘Translations of well- known classics. | 


AUTO-SCIENCE. By Dr. Ernest C. wan. 
12mo._ Flint, Mich.: The Auto- 
Publishing 


About developing will wer, - 
sonal magnetism, " 2 per- 


A PARENTS’ MANUAL. By Maximilian 
P, BE. Grossmann. 1 . New York: 
The Century Company. (Volume Il.) $2. 
Child problems in health and iliness. 
i apg eg LIBRARY 12mo. 
York G. P. Putnam's 
POLYEIna: Volume Iil.; 
GRAPHY ‘OF. STRABO, Volume II.; 
“HIPPOCRATES, Volume I. 
$2.50 cach. 
Latest addition to the Loeb ‘classics. 
THE NEW YORK RED BOOK. Edited 
gr Saket. Svo. Albany: The 
ma edition for the present year of | 
the illustrated State manual. 
ay amy D’ es | ~ yo 
is Michaud. i2mo. 


Edited = 1 
York: Cc. feath & Co. -$1.08. 
Short sketches by maneee, French 
writers for classroom use. 

FOR LIBRARY SERVICE. By 
ries C. cg ag Boston : 
Metrymourt Press. 

A report reared for ome Carnegie 

Corporation of New York. 

BLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LAN- 

as AND —— a. By 

Gowen 6 ores 5. as. 
annual Ene one edited for the 

Modern Huma Research Asaocia- 


WILL gh eg AND PERSONAL MAG- 


ga EDUCATION. hed Sve Gilbert 
12mo. New York: The Macmillan 


A critical study of the objectives and 
weeds of the rural elementary school. 
COOMBE RUCTION AND para WORK 
Mittin. Company” i 

Plans and diagrams for farm build- 


WHAT EXECUTIVES, AUDITORS AND 
SHOULD KNOW. By 

Fr. Richardson. 16mo. a York: 

Franuiin Whittemore Richardson. 


Brief. and pointed bits of advice. 


AL  OABLE 

AND CODS USERS OF THE WORLD, 
023. Code Users, inc. 
Guia aibieation ot. Setneas tetoaen 
and codes used. 




































































































By CHARLES GILMAN NOE 


Author of “Salt,” “Brass,” etc. 


as “Brass” was a worthy successor to “Salt. 
It is the novel of The Woman in Business. 


Price $2.00, postage extra e 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YC 











People discovering 
how to overcome their weaknesses 
and conflicts. Learn the way through. 


. YOUR HIDDEN POWERS 


by James Oppenheim 






Doctor; Parents and and Psyc! 

and Marriage; The Fear of Death; What's America? etc. 
$2.00 net at all bookstores, or if your bookseller can- 
not supply you, send $2.10, postage prepaid, to j 

ALFRED A. KNOPF, 220 WEST 42D STREET, NEW YORK 
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A NEW) NOVEL 
The Orange 
Divan 


The best mystery 
story that the 























_. author of “The. 
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cA remarkable introductory offer that 


‘may never be made again 


T is hard to do justice, in am illustration, to 

I the beauty and character of these book-ends, 

They are of heavy bronzed metal. This un- 

precedented offer is made to introduce a new set 

. of thirty Little Leather Library masterpieces 

quickly into representative American homes. “To 

this end, 5,000 pairs have been reserved for read- 

ers of this newspaper who reply to this announce- 

ment. If you wish a'pair, please send the coupon 
below at once. 


"NOW-A NEW SET 


of thirry LirTtE LEATHER LIBRARY worlds masterpieces 


An amazing: bargain in books’ now made.almost unbelievable. Over 
3,000 pages in this new set. Not paper-bound pamphlets, but beautifully 
bound books—the-greatest works of Masters which you have always 


promised yourself to read, or re-read. 


HEN Little Leather Library volumes first appeared, 
Was and established publishers held up their-hands 

in amazement. It seemed like courting disaster to 
offer these beautifully bound and well-printed vélumes at 
such an absurdly low price._ Booklovers. were equally 
astounded. Thousands of Jetters were received in this 
vein: “It-seems really tod good to be true!” 
the world can you do it?” 
for my money.” 


“How in 
“I have never received so much 
And so forth, 

When booklovers, who did not know their price, were 
asked to guess what. it was, thousands estimated from 
five to twenty times the real price. (These interesting rec- 
ords are on file.) Prior to 1923 over, twenty million of 
these volumes were purchased by people in every walk of 
life. . By those qualified to- judge the, books have been 
called “certainly the most remarkable achievement in the 
history of book publishing.’’ 

Now, in response to a long-continued demand, and after 
the most careful consideration of titles, this new of 
thirty world’s 7 is annouticed to the public. It 
is a set, in the opinion of the publishers, even more inter- 


esting, more valuable, more broadening, than the previous 
one. - 


How many have you read? 


If you were to make up a list of great books, which you 
know you ought to own, which you have often promised 
yourself to read or re-read, would it not include the great- 
est masterpieces of writers such as these: 


up to my expectation, 
it to return them any time 


hin thirty days and you agree to return my 


Barrie Emerson 
Kipling Whitman 
Shaw 


Whittier 
Poe 


Moore. 
Tennyson 
Plato 

Wilde 
Maeterlinck 
Turgenev 
Longfellow 


Yeats 

Allen 

Balzac 

Browning 

Eliz. Browning Dante 

Dumas Elbert Hubbard 

Well, this new set does comprise the greatest master- 

pieces—in some cases, several—-of each of these. Masters; 
books that have charmed, entertained, uplifted and in- 
spired untold. millions of people. And remember, each 
book is complete, as it was written. This is not that abomi- 
nation, a collection of extracts. 


How can it be done? ws 


If the low price makes you skeptical, if you-think they 
are “cheap looking” books, consider these facts: The paper 
ts the same as that used in books that sell usually for $2.00 
apiece; the binding is NOT paper, NOT cardboard, like 
imitations of these books that have appeared. It is a 
speeially-made, rich, limp material, actually more durable 
than leather and tastefully embossed and tinted to re- 
semble HAND-TOOLED leather volumes. 


How can it be done? How cat thirty such books be sold 
for only $2.98? . Simply by printing in editions of.at least 
one million books at a time, relying on the good taste of the 


public to or the enterprise self-sustaining. Quantity. 
production—that is the whole secret. 


Shakespeare 
Lamb 


~ 





93 
for the 

entire 
thirty 
books 


Sent for thirty days’. examination 


Surely, sooner or later, you: will want to obtain this 
wonderful set—at least a year’s good reading for the price 
of a theatre ticket! Why, then, not obtain it at once, 
taking advantage of the exceptional “premium” offered 
above for promptness? 


Do.not send any money. Simply mail the — below, 
or a letter mentioning this advertisement. hen the 
books and book-ends arrive, give the postman only $2.98, 
plus the few pennies for delivery charges. Then, if you 
wish, examine the books thirty days, If you are dis- 
appointed in the slightest respect, if you do not agree that 
thes ie one of the most satisfactory purchases have 
ever made; send the set back any time within thirty days, 
and your money will instantly be refunded. Can a fairer 
offer be made? References—The New York Tinies, Man- 
ufacturers’ Trust Company, New York, or any magazine. 


LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORPORATION 
Dept. 228 354 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














